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GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 


IV.—ERIDGE CASTLE.! 


BELONGING TO THE MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 


O better place than 
Eridge could be 
chosen as an ex- 
ample of the 
country life and 
splendid hospital- 
ity of an English 
nobleman of the 
nineteenth cen- 
- tury. All the 
~} national sports 
:..; Of the country 
: “| are to be found 
: ' within easy reach 
of it—hunting, 
racing, deer-tak- 
ing, fishing, and 
: shooting—and large 

is the number of 
_ -: =  thosegenerouslyasked 

| <»‘%* tosharein theseamuse- 

eh ments by the present 

owner of the place. While 

the greater part of the 
ivy-coloured walls of the castle itself is of 
comparatively recent date the park, covering 
an area of some two thousand five hundred 
acres, is one of the oldest and most beautiful 
in all England. A description of it in the 
year 1606 is preserved to us in a letter from 
Aaron Hill to his friend Mr. J. Mallet :- 
“There is a place called Eridge Park belong- 
ing to Lord Abergavenny, and an open, old, 
appropriated forest of the name of Water- 
down, that butted on the park enclosure. 
There was also near it a house called Eridge 







House. The park was an assemblage of all 
nature’s beauties, hills, vales, brooks, lawns, 
groves, thickets, rocks, and waterfalls; all 
wildly noble and irregularly amiable.” 

If this account of the beauties of Eridge 
Park was correct in 1606 it is doubly so 
now, and so varied is the character of the 
timber and shrubbery that at one point you 
can drive, or walk, through an avenue of 
dark pines, still and solemn as the aisle of 
a cathedral, while a short way beyond you 
come to branching beeches which border the 
broad paths, and have a tangle of sweet- 
smelling undergrowth where the sunshine 
plays hide and seek with the shadows, and 
from which hares and rabbits dart out 
suddenly, scampering across the road only 
to hide themselves again in like retreats of 
leafy green. Yet a little further on large 
oaks stand, each one alone, that no lesser 
tree may injure its beauty by too close 
contact, and again stretching away to the 
left, masses of bracken and feathery ferns 
form pleasant resting places for the herds 
of deer grazing peacefully, with their heads 
turned towards the breeze, that the first 
warning of danger may come the more quickly 
to their sensitive ears. There are in all 
seven hundred head of deer, one hundred 
red, the rest fallow. 

To those who love to find themselves 
mounted on a well-bred horse, with soft turf 
under foot and a clear winter sky overhead, 
there can be no pleasanter way of spending 
a February morning than in that peculiar 
form of sport called taking up the deer. One 


! The following article has been read and revised by Lord Abergavenny, by whose permission the historical 


portraits are now for the first time reproduced. 
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animal is selected from the herd to be placed 
in a separate part of the park and fattened 
for venison, and the first preliminary to 
securing this result is for a chosen few to 
meet at old Fred the keeper's cottage some 
distance from the castle ; there will be found 
some ten or twelve fine Scotch deerhounds, 
with long gray hair and keen, but cruel eyes. 
Two or three mounted men take each a 
hound in leash and station themselves at 
distances along the line which the deer will 
probably take, the remainder of the pack 
being kept in reserve until needed. Then 
the word to start is given, with many cautions 
to mind the rabbit holes, and strict injunctions 
from Lord Abergavenny to ride only on the 
broad grassy paths, orders which are fairly 
well obeyed at first, but which are recklessly 
forgotten after the chase has actually begun. 
Warily the herd of deer are approached by 
the sportsmen, and closer and closer the 
graceful animals draw together, scenting 
danger, and ready for defence. Until now 
the impatient horses have been held in check, 
but when the huntsman has pointed out the 
chosen quarry he is separated from the herd, 
each rider chooses his own line of country, 
horses are urged to their full speed, rabbit 
holes are forgotten and grassy paths deserted, 
while all ride wildly after the flying deer— 
the hounds meanwhile being slipped from 
leash and joining in the chase. - Almost in- 
variably the hunted animal takes to the 
water, and with antlers raised, and fiery eyes 
fixed upon his pursuers, he defies them all, 
men and dogs alike, and stands at bay, a 
living picture of that which Sir Edwin 
Landseer has so faithfully portrayed on 
canvas. No small skill is now needed to 
capture the beautiful creature, who is very 
dangerous in his angry strength, and more 
than one accident has happened in Eridge 
Park before the poor beast with slender swift- 
running legs fast bound, and branching 
antlers sawn off, is carried triumphantly to 
that part of the enclosure reserved for such 
as he, whose free forest life is over and done 
for. 

When the rhododendrons are in bloom, 
long glowing lines of colour lead from the 
lodge gates at Eridge to the entrance of the 
castle, where the brave words “ Ne vile velis”’ 
(incline to nothing base), the motto of the 
Nevills, greet the eye on reaching the stone 
doorway, guarded by the Nevill bull and 
ornamented with the rose and the portcullis, 
which were given as badges to the Nevills by 
John of Gaunt, and was a distinction con- 
ferred upon only two other families in the 
kingdom. From tle absolute impartiality 
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with which their ancestor Warwick the King- 
maker attached himself at different times 
to the contending houses of York and 
Lancaster the Nevills have also the right 
to quarter both the Red and White Rose. 

Although from Domesday Book it may be 
collected that the park and chase were here 
before the Conquest, and although we learn 
from writers of the time that in 1411 the 
lordship was in possession of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick and Lord of 
Burgavenny, we find no mention of Eridge 
as being the family home of the Nevills until 
about the year 1787, when Henry, second 
earl and forty-fourth Baron of Abergavenny, 
made it his principal residence. Even then 
the castle was not as it is now, but was 
completed in its present form at a much 
later date, only the centre part of the house 
being a portion of the original building 
mentioned in Aaron Hill's letter. Restored 
by the second Earl of Abergavenny, a curious 
thing is to be noticed in the fact that the 
ornamentation of the walls have in many 
ways been faithfully copied from those of a 
room at Warwick Castle, represented in one 
of the portraits of Richard Nevill, Earl of 
Warwick, bearing the date 1449, and in a 
second portrait, of the sixth Earl of West- 
moreland taken at Raby Castle in 1569. 
Thus something at least of those beautiful 
old homes once the possession of the Nevills 
still remains to them on the walls of Eridge, 
their present residence. 

The family of Nevill dates back to a certain 
Gilbert de Nevill, a Norman chieftain, who 
is said to have been admiral to William the 
Conqueror, and from him descends through 
many illustrious ancestors, and is connected 
by marriage with all the noblest names of 
England during the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, down to the present 
time. The first family portrait which one 
sees on entering the richly-carved oak hall at 
Eridge, is that of Henry Nevill, 33rd Baron 
of Abergavenny, who was appointed-one of 
the judges at the trial of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots. He is represented as 
a stout, middle-aged man, seated in an arm- 
chair, and the mild expression of his coun- 
tenance makes it difficult for us to believe 
that he was one of those who at that ini- 
quitous trial at Fotheringay condemned the 
defenceless woman, who alone, without 
counsel, advisers, or friends, was left to 
defend herself against the combined weight 
of the legislative and judicial power of a great 
kingdom. Some months later, when the 
final act of the tragedy took place, and Lord 
Abergavenny was again present, this time as 
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one of the witnesses of Mary Stuart’s death, 
the hapless woman when dividing her jewels 
amongst those standing around, handed to him 
a string of pearls which she unclasped from 
her neck so soon to be disfigured by the 
headsman’s axe. For many years this neck- 
lace was worn in turn by distinguished 
women of the house of Nevill, several of 
whose portraits are painted with the pearls 
of the murdered Queen about their own fair 
throats. At last a certain lord of Eridge, 
who surely could have had but a slender 
appreciation for relics, and less than his 
share of sentiment, sold the famous necklace 
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denote the rank of its dead-and-gone wearer, 
cannot help giving a thought to the scenes it 
has witnessed, and all that has transpired 
since it was fashioned and worn. 

Two steps from where the peer’s robe 
hangs, one pauses to examine a stained glass 
window where the sunlight streams through 
the heraldic quarterings of the various 
families into which the Nevills have inter- 
married, whose names date back through 
centuries. Three ancestors of the present 
Marquis of Abergavenny were at the battle 
of Agincourt, namely, Lord John de Beau- 
champ, Lord Le Despencer Burgavenny, and 
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which had been worn by the ill-fated Mary, 
and given by her to his ancestor under such 
pathetic circumstances, and his successors 
have never been able to recover it. 
Leaving the entrance hall a narrow pas- 
sage-way leads to the foot of the principal 
staircase, where stands a high glass case, in 
which hangs the identical Peer’s robe worn 
by Lord Abergavenny at the execution of 
Mary Stuart. The colour is unfaded, and is 
still as red as was the unhappy Queen’s blood 
on that dreary morning at Fotheringay. 
Even the most thoughtless, when passing the 
curious old mantle hanging soulless in its 
case, with the two ermine bands which 
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the Earl of Worcester. The direct ancestor 
of the present head of the family was Ralph 
de Nevill, first Earl of Westmoreland, who 
succeeded his father in the possession of his 
titles and manors in the year 1389. Honours 
seem to have been heaped upon him by King 
Richard the Second, and Henry the Fourth, 
who made him amongst other things, Earl 
Marshal of England, and when the warlike 
King Henry the Fifth came to the crown, 
Earl Ralph was stillin favour. This power- 
ful nobleman married first Margaret, daughter 
of the Earl of Stafford, and secondly Lady 
Joan Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and he was grandfather 
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to King Edward IV. and King Richard III. 
Edward Nevill, son of Earl Ralph and Joan 
Beaufort, by his marriage with Elizabeth 
Beauchamp became Baron of Burgavenny, 
and directly from him are the Nevills of 
Abergavenny descended. 

The elder brother of this Edward Nevill 
became in right of his marriage, Earl of 
Salisbury, and accompanied Henry VI. to 
Paris when he went to be crowned King 
of France, the English having overcome the 
armies of the French in spite of the inspired 
Jeanne d’Arc, the maid of Orleans, who so 
proudly carried to battle the white banner 
dotted with Fleur-de-lys, bearing the motto 
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porteullis and rose. A border of circular 
shields upon which are the quarterings of the 
Nevill family from 1060 until 1483, runs 
completely around the walls, below the 
pictures, and a large stone fireplace with 
curious fire-dogs, and surmounted with the 
Nevill arms, stands at one side. In this 
room hang many family portraits, but the 
one claiming our first attention is that of 
Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, commonly 
called the king-maker. A strong resolute 
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“Jésu Maria,” and emblazoned with the 
figure of the Saviour. 

Before mounting the staircase which leads 
past the stained glass window so rich in 
heraldic designs, we must enter the lofty 
dining hall, where the oak carving of the 
walls was all executed by workmen on the 
estate, from timber grown in the park. The 
walls themselves are painted a dull red, 
relieved by carvings‘of the head of the 
Nevill bull in gilt, and the badges of the 


face, and eyes which in life must have looked 
deep behind men’s mere expressions, and 
read clearly their hidden meanings. This 
Earl of Warwick, and his father Lord 
Salisbury, are by all historians allowed to 
have been two of the most powerful nobles 
who ever flourished in England. The his- 
torian Dugdale says :—“ This is that Richard 
Nevill who was called the stout Earl of 
Warwick, and well he might be so-called, in 
regard he bore such great sway towards the 
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latter end of King Henry VI. and part of 
Edward IV.’s reign.” In 1452 first began 
that struggle between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, which was called the Wars of 
the Roses, the Earl of Warwick being at first 
on the side of York. In Shakspeare’s King 
Henry VI. the following pertinent dialogue 
between these two shows how well they 
understood each other :— 


Warwick. My heart assures me that the Earl 
of Warwick 
Shall one day make the Duke of York a king. 
Yorr. And Nevil, this I do assure myself : 
Richard shall live to make the Earl of Warwick 
The greatest man in England, but the king. 


After the defeat of the Yorkists at the 
battle of St. Albans, Nevill’s father Lord 
Salisbury was carried to York and there 
beheaded. Richard Plantagenet himself was 
killed, but Warwick remained the “ greatest 
man in England.” He continued fighting 
for the heir of the Duke of York, the Earl 
of March, who became Edward IV., while 
King Henry VI. of the side of Lancaster 
was made a prisoner. Every possible honour 
and distinction was conferred by Edward IV. 
upon his powerful subject until his influence 
became unbounded. Hume tells us that no 
less than 30,000 persons lived daily at his 
board at the different manors and castlés 
which he possessed in England. The people 
in general bore him an unlimited affection ; 
his numerous retainers were more devoted to 
his will than to the prince or the laws ; and 
he was the greatest, as well as the last of 
those mighty Barons who formerly overawed 
the crown, and rendered the people incapable 
of. any regular system of civil government. 
When he was sent to Rouen to treat for 
peace with the French King, he was received 
with much enthusiasm, and such court was 
paid him, that Edward, highly incensed ex- 
claimed, “Surely not I, but Richard Nevill 
must be accounted king of England!” 
Finally the king grew jealous and quarrelled 
with him, in consequence of which Warwick 
sent for his brothers George Nevill, Arch- 
bishop of York; and John, Marquis Mon- 
tagu, and declared to them his determination 
to restore King Henry to the throne. He 
first gave his daughter Isabel in marriage to 
George, Duke of Clarence the king’s brother, 
in order to attach him to his house ; then he 
succeeded in taking Edward IV. prisoner, 
and carried him off to his castle of Middleham 
in Yorkshire, where he left him in the custody 
of his brother the Archbishop. Eventually 
this king escaped, and raised another army, 
when Richard Nevill with the Duke of 
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Clarence fled to Normandy where he joined 
King Henry VI. and his Queen. Here he 
made a solemn treaty to restore Henry, and 


‘married his second daughter, Anne, to Edward 


Prince of Wales, Henry’s son. He actually 
succeeded in keeping this treaty, and placing 
Henry VI. again upon the throne, when 
Edward was in turn compelled to fly to the 
continent. It had taken Warwick just 
eleven days to crush the White Rose of York 
and cause the Red Rose of Lancaster to 
bloom again. Less than a year later Edward 
returned to England, and the opposing houses 
of York and Lancaster terminated their 
disputes on Barnet Field, where the powerful 
Warwick was slain by Sir Roger Kingston. 
His body was taken to London, and after- 
wards interred in the monastery of Bisham 
in Berks, where his father lay buried. 
Warwick is described by a Burgundian 
chronicler who knew him well, as “/e plus 
soubtil homme de son vivant.” 

A horrid history is that of the second 
daughter, Anne, who had been married to 
Edward Prince of Wales. Her husband was 
stabbed in cold blood at the battle of Tewkes- 
bury by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
(afterwards King Richard III.) and the 
wretched woman deliberately married his 
murderer. So at least says one historian, 
but an old chronicler gives a different render- 
ing of the tale. He tells how the Duke of 
Gloucester being of crafty and cunning 
mind, found out the Lady Anne Nevill who 
was in the city of London, disguised as a 
cook-maid in a mean household, and forth- 
with carried her to the sanctuary of St. 
Martin. The marriage was afterwards 
celebrated at Westminister by the uncle cf 
the unlucky lady Anne, George Nevill, 
Archbishop of York. After the death of 
Edward his brother Gloucester succeeded to 
the throne, and the Lady Anne passed in 
state, as Queen of England, through the 
city of London to the Tower. This poor 
Queen’s life and love were bound up in her 
little boy who died, and after his loss she 
fell into a lingering decline, which many 
attributed to poison, and died at Westminster 
Palace. 

The historian Green says that “in the three 
years which followed the battle of Towton, 
the power of the Nevills overshadowed that 
of the Crown,” whilst another of the time 
tells us that the decline of that power must 
be dated from the day when Elizabeth 
Woodville married King Edward of 
England. 

Of the title of Baron of Burgavenny, (or 
Abergavenny), Leland in the time of Henry 
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PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH WHEN YOUNG. 
From the Picture at Eridge Castle. 


VIII. writes—“ The Lord of Burgavenny is 
one of the ancyentest Barons of the realme.” 
It is in fact the premier barony of England, 
and the first who bore the title, Hamelyn de 
Baalm, was son of one Drew de Baalm, a 
Norman of distinction who came into Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror, and 
received: from him the higher part of Gwent, 
situated in the marches of South Wales, 
which was allowed to him asa Barony. He 
built the castle of Abergavenny in Wales, 
(now a ruin), and founded the Priory of 
Abergavenny where he was buried. 


The name of Richard Beauchamp Earl of 
Warwick and Baron of Abergavenny, is also 
a noted one in English history. He figured 
as a hero in many lands, and the Emperor 
of Germany said of him that “no Christian 
Prince had another such knight for wisdom, 
nurture, and manhood, and if all courtesy 
was lost yet it might be found again in him.” 
Any portrait which may have existed of this 
ancestor, or of many others whose names 
are nobly mentioned, is not to be found at 
Eridge. Either by fire, or from other causes, 
many valuable pictures have disappeared, 
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L, EARL OF WARWICK, THE “‘ KING-MAKER”’ AND “‘ LAST OF THE BARONS,”” 


From the Picture at Eridge Castle. 


and the present collection at the castle is 
not a large one. There is a full length 
portrait of the present Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny taken when a young man, and in 
the uniform of the Life Guards ; also one of 
the lovely daughter of the famous Jack 
Robinson. These are the principal pictures 
of note in the dining-room. From this large 
apartment a door leads to the library, almost 
the cosiest and most comfortable room in the 
house. The windows reaching down to the 


floor open out on to the terrace, and lovely 
glimpses of velvety lawns, and spreading 
trees, the still water of the lake, and the 
varied beauties of the park beyond encircled 
by the misty Sussex hills, can be seen from 


them. The room is not grand and lofty, as 
is the hall just left, but has a low white 
ceiling ornamented with the portcullis and 
the rose, the walls are lined with books, and 
the impression given by the whole is best 
expressed by the German word /reundlich. 
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It is a homelike, liveable room, not silent 
with pale dead memories, but echoing cheery 
words and rippling laughter. A room 
breathing from every corner warm living 
hopes and fancies, not haunted by buried 
lives which have naught to do with the 
present time. Books and photographs, 
papers and magazines of to-day, lie upon the 
different tables, and near the comfortable 
sofas and armchairs, while flowers, sweet- 
scented living flowers, are in every available 
spot. In the winter time crackling logs send 
out a cheerful blaze, and the flames seem to 
leap and dance in sympathetic pleasure as the 
exciting run of the day is discussed and the 
incidents attendant upon the capture of 
Reynard during the short frosty hours of 
December daylight, are again gone over in 
the warm glow of the fire. The doings of 
even Warwick the king-maker have then but 
scant interest for those who have taken part 
in the hunt and divided the honours of the 
day with the good hounds who have “run 
straight ” and “found early.” Surely no room 
in all England can be pleasanter than the 
library at Eridge after a good day’s run with 
the hounds ; sons and daughters of the house 
of Nevill are equally keen about “ sport,” and 
the doughtiest of their ancestors in their 
gilded frames may well be proud of the 
younger generation’s prowess in the hunting 
field. 

Almost regretfully we leave this pleasant 
apartment with its ruddy glow of firelight, 
and cheerful life of to-day, although the 
doing so leads us back to the contemplation 
of fresh dignities belonging to the house of 
Nevill, and the history of Lady Cecily Nevill, 
Duchess of York, is too strange a one to be 
omitted. An old manuscript in the British 
Museum gives an account of the honours and 
alliances connected with that lady’s name, so 
curious that we must quote the paragraph in 
full: “From Lady Cecily Neville, Duchess 
of York, who was great aunt to Henry 
Neville, late Lord Abergavenny, and father 
of John Neville, now Lord Abergavenny, and 
Prime Baron of England, are lineally de- 
seended seven kings of England, three queens 
of England, four princes of Wales, four kings 
of Scotland, two queens of Scotland, one 
queen of Spaine, and one queen of Bohemia ; 
as also one Prince Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine.” Horace Walpole describes this lady 
as “a Princess of spotless character.” She 
strongly opposed the marriage of her eldest 
on, King Edward 1V., with his subject, 
Elizabeth Woodville. 

We are told that “the Duchess of York 
was remarkable for her beauty, and still 
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more so for her indomitable pride. In the 
north she was called the ‘Rose of Raby,’ 
but in the neighbourhood of her baronial 
residence, Fotheringay Castle, the common 
people called her ‘Proud Cis.’ She had a 
throne room at Fotheringay, where she gave 
receptions with the state of a queen.” It 
was said of her that “in her good she was 
not elated, in her evil days she was not cast 
down.” She died after having lived to see 
“three princes of her body crowned, and four 
murthered. She was the youngest daughter 
of Ralph, Lord Nevill of Raby, Staindrop, 
Branspath, Sherrffhutton, Middleham, and 
Warkworth, first Earl of Westmoreland, and 
Earl Marshal of England, and of his wife 
Lady Joan Beaufort, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster and Acquitaine, 
and King of Castile and Leon, and the sister 
of King Henry IV. of England, and to Lady 
Philippa Queen of Portugal, and to Lady 
Katherine Queen of Spaine, from whom 
descended all the Emperors of Germany, the 
Kings of Spaine, the House of Austria, and 
most of the princes throughout Christendom 
now living.” 

In referring to this genealogical record 
the historian Roland quaintly adds: “the 
like cannot be said of any other English 
family.” 

Lady Cicely was sister to that Edward 
Nevill who married the heiress of the House 
of Beauchamp, and became Lord Burga- 
venny, direct ancestor of the present owner 
of Eridge. All the places named in this 
curious manuscript belonged at one time to 
the Nevill family, but the mad ambition and 
consequent fall of Richard Nevill, the king- 
maker, together with other reasons of State, 
lost many lands and possessions for his de- 
scendants, and now of all these princely 
homes Abergavenny Castle in Monmouth- 
shire (now a ruin), Birling Place in Kent, 
and ivy-covered Eridge alone remain to them. 
Still another place, “the manor of Sculton 
Burdeleys came to George Nevill, 32nd 
Baron, and was held of the King in chief 
by the service of Grand Serjeanty, to be the 
Chief Larderer when the Kings and Queens 
of England are crowned; and the Larderer 
is entitled to take for the performance of the 
said service, the fees, profits, and advantages 
due and accustomed, viz: the remainder of 
all the beef, mutton, veal, venison, kid, 
bacon, with all other kinds of flesh meat, 
and likewise of fish, salt, and all other things 
which may remain after dinner in the said 
office of the Larderer.” 

“Mr. Roland, as deputy of the second 
Earl of Abergavenny, served the office of 
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Chief Larderer at the coronation of King 
George the IV., and took a compensation of 
200 guineas in lieu of the remnants of 
the feast, to which he was entitled as 
perquisites.” 

During the reign of Henry VIIL., the 
magnificent seat of Raby Castle, Durham, 
still belonged to the Nevills, and several of 
the Lords of Burgavenny are buried in the 
Collegiate church of Staindrop, separated 
from Raby only by a rivulet. A brother 
of Lord Abergavenny in the time of Henry 
VIIL, was a member of the Privy Council 
and Secretary of State to the King. It is 
upon the tomb of his wife, a daughter of 
Lord Dacre and Dame Anne Graistock buried 
at Marden in the diocese of Canterbury, 
that we find the following extraordinary 
inseription :— 


“O Lord my Saviour and hevenly Maker, 
Have mercy on Elizabeth Graistock and Baker.” 


The fourth Earl of Westmoreland, also 
called Ralph Nevill, was one of those who 
subscribed the letter to Pope Clement VII., 
intimating to his holiness that unless he 
complied with the wishes of King Henry 
VIIL. upon the subject of his divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, they would shake off 
the supremacy of Rome. Pending the 
obtaining of this divorce, Queen Catherine 
was removed to More, a house in Hertford- 
shire which had been originally built by 
George Nevill, Archbishop of York. This 
Earl’s successor Heriry Nevill, was celebrated 
for his marriages, the third of which scanda- 
lized many people in the sixteenth century, 
and would have shocked many more in the 
nineteenth, for he boldly wedded his deceased 
wife’s sister. For so doing he tells us he 
had good reasons, among which he mentions 
the following :— 

I. It is the duty of every man to marry. 
(1 Cor. viii. 2.) 

II. It is the duty of every man to marry 
the woman he loveth best. 

III. That a man should marry the sister 
of his late wife is a thing not contrary to 
Scripture, or experience, or common sense. 

IV. That many a worse hath oft been 
covered over by the mantle of religion, the 
dispensation of the Pope, or the will of the 
king. 

Stout Henry Nevill goes on to say that 
his “opynyon” was “ gathered out of the 
Leviticall Lawes, and though there were 
that quoted the Old Testament against him, 
such did so to the hindrance of their own 


- cause, for they remembered not the patriarch 


Jacob, who took unto himself two Jive 
sisters.” 

In Swallow’s book De Nova Villa, he says 
in regard to this marriage that “doubtless 
the earl expected that Elizabeth would 
remember her own father’s exploits in the 
matrimonial field, and would therefore 
look leniently at the lesser liberties of her 
Barons.” But he was altogether mistaken. 
He further quotes a letter from the Queen 
addressed to the Archbishop of York, where 
she writes that she thinks the Earl’s proceed- 
ings contrary to the law of God, and “such 
example so suffered a hurt in slandery’g of 
our realme,” concluding the oddly expressed 
epistle with the following sentence—“ Our 
pleasure is in this matter ye shall procede 
by ye authorite which ye have as Archbishop 
without notifying to hym [Henry Nevill] of 
theis our lettres, written to your Grace under 
our signett.” Marriage with a- deceased 
wife’s sister would from this seem to have 
been a burning question in those days as 
well as in the present. 

In the Park at Eridge there are the 
remains of a military station of the Saxon 
invaders of the county, which retains the 
name of Saxonbury Hill, and the ruins of 
an ancient fortification can still be traced on 
the summit of that hill. It is said that 
towards the close of the fifth century the 
Saxons under their famous chief Ella, at the 
instance of Hengist, King of Kent, invaded 
England, and settled in Sussex, and this was 
probably one of the stations occupied by 
them. 

Chroniclers of the time assure us that 
there can be no doubt as to the fact that 
from a very early age a large mansion stood 
upon the site which Eridge now occupies, and 
that it was used by the family as a residence 
up to the reign of Charles I. In the time 
of Charles I. one of the gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber was a certain Lord Abergavenny 
who upon one occasion when in waiting at 
Whitehall was reading Shakespeare aloud to 
the king before he slept. His Majesty was 
very still, and listening attentively, when 
suddenly he started upright in bed convul- 
sively grasping the book, the while pointing 
with his hand across the room to some object 
at which he gazed with wild and _ horror- 
stricken eyes, but which was invisible to his 
attendant. When pressed to explain what 
it was that had so agitated him, he confessed 
that he thought he saw a vision of the 
murdered Strafford which had come to re- 
proach him with his broken royal word. 

Several curious spots are to be found in 
Eridge Park. There yet exists the entrance 
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to a large rocky cavern popularly called the 
Smuggler’s cave, which was formerly used as 
a sort of half-way house between New Haven 
and London, where contraband goods from 
across the sea were quietly stored until 
needed. Rumour had it that rare presents 
of wine &c. found their way in olden times 
to the lords of Eridge, who found it prudent 
to take no notice of the nefarious practices 
carried on in their wide domains. At another 
place on the estate called Forge Wood was 
found the first iron ever used in England. 
This was smelted by fires fed with oak wood, 
in which the surrounding country abounded, 
but so much of it was used and it began so 
rapidly to disappear, that finally an Act of 
Parliament was passed to prohibit its further 
employment, as it was needed for building 
purposes of the navy. The railings of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral were made from iron found 
in this place. 

The oak carvings found in the different 
rooms at Eridge are of great beauty, some 
being in the light, natural colour, some dark 
and stained with time. One apartment goes 
by the name of the oak room, and the walls, 
ceiling and chimney-piece, are all of the good 
old English wood. Upon a rounded “ boss”’ in 
the centre of the ceiling is carved the date, 
1533, and small carvings of scriptural sub- 
jects form a broad band around the walls. 
Over the mantlepiece in this room are six 
religious pictures which were carefully walled 
up during the time of the Reformation. 
Queer times, those old Reformation days, 
and more vigorous than persuasive were the 
means adopted by Elizabeth to enforce the 
new religion. During the first year of her 
reign it was made compulsory for every lay- 
man or woman “to pay a fine of one shilling 
each time they failed to attend their parish 
church, and should any speak against the 
book of Common Prayer the following terms 
of imprisonment were ordered:—‘For a 
first offence, six months; a second, one year ; 
a third, for life.’ After April lst, 1563, it 
was further ordained that should one main- 
tain in writing the Pope’s supremacy in the 
Church, that one should be declared guilty of 
high treason, which meant that the offender, 
were he a man,-should be hung, cut down 
alive, his breast and stomach cut open, his 
heart (still palpitating) be drawn out, and 
then, while yet warm his limbs should be 
hacked off, dipped in boiling pitch, and 
exposed over the gates on spikes. If a 
woman, she should be burned alive.” We 
are told “that these proceedings in the cause 
of religion failed to increase the love of the 
Catholics for their Queen, even as the pro- 


ceedings of her late sister had failed to win 
the Protestant heart,” and we can scarcely 
wonder at the fact. In spite of all England 
had suffered during the horrors of the Popish 
persecution under Bloody Mary, the old faith 
was still so strong, that it “lay like lees at 
the bottom of men’s hearts, and if the vessel 
was ever so little stirred it came to the top.” 
Charles Nevill, sixth and last Earl of West- 
moreland, was one of those who still clung to 
the early faith, and who entered heart and 
soul into the great rising in the north in 
1569. He and his companions were furious 
at the irresolution and timidity which had 
been shown by that Duke of Norfolk to 
whom they had looked as a leader, who 
should have married the fair Scottish Queen, 
and re-established the Church of Rome, but 
who had only succeeded in losing his head upon 
which he had thought to place a crown. The 
sister of this Duke of Norfolk was wife of 
Charles Nevill, but being a Protestant she 
had nothing to do with instigating the 
rebellion in which her husband was so 
deeply engaged. Wordsworth tells of the 
number who answered the Earl’s summons 
upon this occasion :— 


“Seven hundred knights, retainers all 


Of Nevill, at their master’s call 

Had sate together in Raby Hall ; 

Such strength that earldom held of yore, 
Ner wanted at this time rich store 

Of well-appointed chivalry.” 


The rising in the north has been treated of 
in history, and -song, and story, all telling 
how towards the end poor Lady Westmore- 
land prayed alone for her lord while “the 
snow drove wildly and the wind howled 
dismally around the old towers of Brancepeth 
and Raby,” and how Charles Nevill became 
an outlaw, and finally died in exile. 

Queen Elizabeth’s progress through Kent, 
and visit to Eridge in 1573 is thus re- 
corded :— She was at her own house 
Knowle, for five days, from thence she went 
to Byrlingham [Birling] the Lord Bur- 
gavenny’s, where she remained three days ; 
and then made a visit to Sir Thomas 
Gresham, at Mayfield, thence to Eridge, 
another house of Lord Burgavenny’s, for six 
days.” 

It was during this visit to Eridge that 
good Queen Bess received in audience the 
French Ambassador in order to discuss with 
him the proposed alliance with the Duke 
d’Alencon, brother of Charles IX. of France, 
the very marriage, the disapproving of which 
lost Sir Philip Sidney Elizabeth’s royal 
favour, and caused his retirement from Court. , 
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From Eridge also, at the time of this same 
visit, the Queen issued orders for prolonging 
and even hardening the imprisonment of her 
unhappy cousin, Mary Stuart. The letter 
giving these instructions has been preserved, 
and was written by Lord Burleigh whilst 
acting as Elizabeth’s secretary during her 
visit to Eridge, to the Earl of Shrewsbury, at 
that time keeper of the person of the Scottish 
Queen. It reads as follows :— 


“ By Alexander Bogg, bryning to me your 
Lordship’s letter, I was glad to understand 
of your Lordship’s well doing ; and am now 
commanded to wryte to your Lordship by 
her Majy’, that she is pleased if your 
Lordship shall think 
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Waterdown Forest in Sussex, hath received 
knolledg from hir Majy. that you shall 
thus doo. 

“The second sute of the Embassador was 
also for a salve-conduct directly for ye Duke 
of Alanzon to come to the Quene’s Maijy. 
now at Dover ; but thereto soch answer is 
gyven to discomfort a wowar as I think 
namely he will not come. Suer J am ther is 
no salve-conduct yet granted. 

“The Quene’s Majy. hath had a hard 
begynning of a progress in the Weld of 
Kent: and namely in some part of Sussex, 
wher surely ar more wonderous rocks and 
vallyes, and much worss ground, than in 
ye Peek. Now we are bending to Ry, and 





you may without 
perill conduct the 
Queene of Scots to 
ye Well of Buckston, 
according unto her 
most earnest desyre, 
your Lordship shall 
so doo, using such 
care and respect for 
her person to con- 
tinew in your chardg 
as hytherto your 
Lordship hath honor- 
ably, happely, and 
s'visably doone. And 
when your Lordship 
shall determyn to 
remove with the sayd 
Quene thythar, it 
were good yt [that] 
as little forknolledg 
abrode as may con- 
veniently be gyven, 
and nevertheless, yt 
for ye time she shall 
be there yt all others, 
being strangers from 
your Lordship’s company, be forbyden to come 
thythar, during ye time of ye sayd Quene’s 
abode ther. And this I wryte because her 
Majty. was very unwylling yt she should 
go thythar, or for the acheving of some 
furder enterprise to escape ; but on the other 
part, I told her Majy. that if in very her 
sickness were to be releved therby, her 
Majy. could not in honor deny hir to have 
ye naturall remedy thereof; and so hir 
Majy. commanded me to wryte to your 
Lordship yt you might conduct hir thythar, 
and also to have good respect to hir. And 
according to this hir Majy’s determina- 
tion: the French Embassador being with her 
at Eridge, my Lord of Burgeni’s houss in 





DRAWING-ROOM, 


ERIDGE CASTLE. 


so afterwards to Dover, where we shall have 
amends, 
* & i * 
“ Your Lordship’s at command, 
““W. BarGHLey. 


“To the Rt. Honorable, my very good 
Lord, ye Earl of Shrewsbury.” 


The allusion in this letter to the uneven 
state of the ground seems to have been con- 
firmed long years after by Horace Walpole, 
who in a letter to Richard Beatty, Esq., 
dated 1752, says:—‘“ Pray whenever you 
travel in Kentish roads, take care of keeping 
your driver sober.” 
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Can we not fancy the haughty queen, 
secure in the obedience of her subjects, 
dictating the substance of this letter from 
Eridge House, where surrounded by the 
soft sough of the wind as it blows softly over 
the Sussex hills she breathes freedom and 
life and enjoys the tranquillizing effect of 
pleasant rural sights and sounds after the 
fatigues of royal state? Little however does 
Elizabeth heed the hedgerows decked with 
the wild English rose, or the meadows gleam- 
ing with cowslips and buttercups, or the 
trailing hop wreaths drooping in ripe golden 
clusters, each passing breeze wafting the 


Time laughs low to himself at the one queen 
plotting for the stricter keeping of her rival, 
and the other grasping at every hope of 
relief from the weary imprisonment allotted 
to her. He smiles grimly as through the 
vista of years he sees the stately tombs in 
the old stone Abbey of Westminster, so 
slightly removed the one from the other, and 
with so little choice between them, and 
laughs again at the slender difference which 
will exist in the end for the imperious Eliza- 
beth planning her own safety in the free 
sunshine of Eridge, and the weeping Mary 
bewailing her fate inthe gloom of Fotheringay. 





ERIDGE CASTLE, 


surrounding fragrance to her ; nor does she 
pause to remember that any one of these 
simple country sights would be a rest to the 
aching eyes of Mary Stuart, carried from one 
dreary old castle to another, that perchance 
the last might prove stronger against all 
effort to escape. 

After the letter has been dictated to 
Burleigh, the queen turns to the Ambassador 
of Charles [X., and discusses with him this 
French alliance, which for the moment pleases 
her fancy, although she will not yet grant a 
passport to her foreign wooer that he may 
plead his cause in person. 

And the while the great scene-shifter 


Time sees all this and laughs as well he may, 
at mortals. 

One of the souvenirs of Queen Elizabeth 
at Eridge is an old music book bearing the 
date 1591, and supposed to be in the original 
handwriting of the redoubtable daughter of 
Henry VIII. She presented it to the Lord 
Abergavenny who was her host during her 
visit. And there is a small head in the 
drawing-room representing her with a more 
than usually high ruff, and hair the tint of 
which her most infatuated courtier could not 
have called auburn, it is so hopelessly, un- 
comprisingly red. A charming boy, the 
second Earl of Abergavenny, painted by Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds, and another portrait by 
the same artist of a certain Sir John 
Macpherson also hang in this room which 
opens out from the library already described. 
Further on, beyond the oak room, is the 
comfortable smoking room whose walls have 
listened to many a good story in their day, 
if, as the song book tells us, walls have ears. 
A curious set of pictures of the different 
cavalry regiments in the reign of George II. 
hang around this after-dinner rétreat, the 
originals of which are at Windsor. 

Many members of England’s royal family 
have come to Eridge for pleasure and amuse- 
ment since the days of Queen Bess and Mary 
Stuart. When the present sovereign was as 
yet the Princess Victoria she spent some time 
at Tunbridge Wells with her mother the 
Duchess of Kent, and often wandered along 
the grassy roads of Eridge Park, and read 
beneath a shady oak near the house itself. 

In Lady Abergavenny’s sitting-room, one 
of the cheeriest apartments of the house, 
hangs a small engraving of the Duchess of 
Kent and her daughter given by her Majesty, 
and in the same room is a picture of the 
lovely twin daughters of the present Marquis, 
Lady Rose and Lady Violet Nevill, painted 
with a snowy wintry landscape, and Eridge 
in thedistance. Two portraits of the present 
Lady Abergavenny, of the mother of the 


present owner of Eridge, and two quaint 
pictures of the wife of the Honourable G. 
Nevill and her niece Lady Henrietta Nevill, 
are also to be found amongst the larger 
pictures, while photographs, flowers, and 
books, lazily comfortable chairs and the 
delightful arrangement of a thoroughly 
English room, makes the place a peculiarly 
tempting one. 

The Prince of Wales, Prince Albert 
Victor, the Duke of Edinburgh, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Mary of Teck have all 
at different times stayed as guests at the 
ivy-covered castle, and poor Prince Louis 
Napoleon loved Eridge as every one who 
shares its kindly hospitality always does 
love it. 

Each distinguished guest who comes to 
Eridge plants a pine, or a cedar tree on the 
lawn before the castle door, and the one 
planted by the young French exile whose 
tragic death roused sympathy in every heart, 
stands not far from two bearing the names 
respectively of Disraeli, 1868, and Earl of 
Beaconsfield, 1877, each time when he was 
Prime Minister. 

There are many older homes in England 
than Eridge, and many houses more strictly 
historical, but none more hospitable, more 
delightful, or more dear. 

EvizaBeTH Batcu. 














THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Pror. W. Minto, AuTHor or “Crack oF Doom.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CLARA ACTS FOR HERSELF. 


SINGLE girl against the 
world. Clara stood quite 
alone in her championship 
of Ralph. They were all 
against her. The princess, 
she could see, believed him 
to be a traitor, though she 
was too kind-hearted to 
acknowledge this, and simply lamented the 
sadness of the circumstances. As for the 
boy-king, who at first had been disposed to 
side with her, he had evidently been talked 
over. 

The weight of authority was against her, 
but she would not give way. She clung all 
the more obstinately to her belief that Ralph 
had been maligned. The one thing that 
shook her faith in him was that he remained 
in concealment. Why did he not come 
boldly forward, assert his innocence, and 
challenge his accusers? Why did he not let 
her know if he was alive? That might be 
because he had lost his life or was lingering 
somewhere in painful illness, and often she 
lay awake torturing herself with horrible 
imaginations of hardship and danger. Or it 
might be that he did not care to let her 
know, and the thought of this sometimes 
filled her eyes with tears, and sometimes 
touched her pride. But in no mood would 
she ever admit to herself that he had been 
disloyal to his trust. 

Not that she gave much outward sign of 
the care that lay at her heart. She was not 
pale or hollow-eyed or tearful, or at all dole- 
ful in her manner. The demure gravity 
and reserve which always marked her in 
mixed company, and which seemed so in- 
comprehensible to the few intimates who 





had seen her wilder outbursts of animal 
spirits, was a little intensified; but the 
difference was not enough to be remarked 
by any one in the busy court where there 
were sO many personages whose changes 
of manner it was of more consequence to 
observe. 

So Clara carried her heavy heart un- 
betrayed through the festivities of Christ- 
mas and the last days of the year. There 
was music and merrymaking throughout the 
city, overflowing into the streets; there 
were gorgeous services in the brightly-decked 
churches ; there were splendid banquets at 
which the ladies looked on, and dances and 
revels in which they played a more active 
part. Amidst it all Clara’s thoughts often 
dwelt on a certain homeless fugitive, and she 
busily revolved plans for the clearing of his 
fair fame. but none of those around her 
suspected how tenaciously she clung to the 
maligned enthusiast. 

But what could she do? If she had been a 
man, she would have gone in search of the 
two accusers, and she often pictured herself 
face to face with them, dragging the truth 
out of them, forcing them to confess their 
falsehood. But, alas ! she was only a woman, 
and an expedition to Sudbury in the depth 
of winter was out of the question. Reluct- 
antly she was forced to the conclusion that 
her only hope lay in an appeal to Ralph’s 
brother Reginald. He had already told her 
that he knew nothing, but she would ask 
him to help her in clearing up the mystery. 

During Christmas week she several times 
saw Reginald at a distance in great state 
ceremonials, he in the retinue of the arch- 
bishop, she in the train of the princess. 
At the great services in St. Paul’s the gallant 
young courtier, with a portentous earnestness 
of visage that at another time would have 
furnished her with much matter for private 


















laughter, tried to convey to her by looks the 
assurance of his most respectful and undying 
homage. But it was some days before she 
could get speech of him ; and she had made up 
her mind to risk all misconstruction and send 
him a message to come to her when chance 
threw the desired opportunity in her way. 

It was New Year’s day, and the Duke of 
Lancaster—King of Castile, as it was the 
fashion at court to call him—gave a great 
feast in his Savoy Palace, the last great feast 
ever held in that magnificent structure. 
Distinction was lent to the occasion by the 
first social appearance of the recently married 
Harry of Bolingbroke and his bride Mary 
Bohun, and many of the great people of 
court were there, among others the young 
king and his mother, and the chancellor- 
archbishop. 

Dinner was at an hour that seems strange 
nowadays—eleven o'clock ; and after dinner 
there was dancing, also at an hour to which 
we are not accustomed, between one and 
three in the afternoon, soon after which 
there was an adjournment for prayers and 
supper, when the revels were resumed. The 
great folks danced or looked on in the tapestried 
chamber, “the chamber of parements,” our 
modern drawing-room ; the hall was cleared 
for the dances of the meaner folk. Among 
the latter were the gentlewomen of the 
princess and the young squires of the arch- 
bishop’s household, and there Clara and 
Reginald met, and in the gay and noisy 
crowd, amidst the lively chatter and the 
loud stirring strains of pipe and string, found 
an opportunity of conversing as freely as if 
they had been alone. 

The lively Reginald rattled on at such a 
pace—now pouring court gossip into her ear, 
now asking her questions about her life with 
the princess, and now paying her fantastic 
compliments—that Clara found a difficulty in 
introducing the subject on which she wished 
to speak. It almost seemed to her as if he 
were purposely avoiding it. But she was 
not to be baffled. She had had a hard fight 
with her maidenly pride before bringing 
herself to the resolution of taking action on 
behalf of Ralph, but she had determined to 
do it, at whatever cost to her own feelings. 
Accordingly she interrupted Reginald in one 
of his high-flown speeches by saying to him 
in a dry voice :— 

“How strongly you remind me of your 
brother !” 

“Indeed !” cried Reginald. “The resem- 
blance is not apparent to my weak vision. 
He is dark; I am fair. His voice is rich 
and deep; mine is, as you hear, not I hope 
disagreeable, but not—” 
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“It is by force of contraries that you 
make me think of him,” said Clara. “He 
never paid me any compliments.” 

“Cold-blooded Lollard!” cried Reginald. 
“Ts it possible? I cannot believe it! Could 
any man have—” 

“Your flatteries have made me giddy,” 
interrupted Clara. “Let us sit down in 
that window.” 

Reginald conducted her ceremoniously to 
the recess. The scene brought back to her 
powerfully a similar situation some years 
before in Cavendish Hall, but Clara was not 
easily overpowered by melting memories 
when she was on her mettle, and she had 
nerved herself to carry this business through 
without betraying how deeply it affected 
her. As soon as she was seated she fixed her 
eyes on Reginald, and before he had time to 
begin, asked him directly in a tone of forced 
indifference :— 

“ Have you heard anything further about 
your brother?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You don’t know what has become of 
him?” 

“How should I know? He has never 
done me the honour, though I am his elder 
brother, to consult me about his movements. 
I told him without being asked that he 
would get into trouble. But the voice of 
wisdom is never regarded. Why does he 
not take the world as he finds it? It isa 
good enough world.” 

“You seem to enjoy it?” 

“Have I not been dancing with you? 
What higher happiness could the heart of 
man desire?” 

An impatient ghost of a smile was Clara’s 
only acknowledgment of this tribute. “I 
have heard something,” she pursued, in the 
same dry tone, and proceeded to tell him 
about Ralph’s seizure and imprisonment on 
the evidence of Docket and Chowley. “Do 
you know anything of these men?” she 
concluded. 

“ Docket and Chowley? Oh, yes, I know 
them well,” said Reginald. “They tried to 
do me also an ill turn.” 

“Did they?” she exclaimed with quick 
interest, forgetting her ré/e of indifference. 
“Then they are spiteful and malignant. I 
was certain they had slandered him.” 

“It is extremely probable,” said Reginald. 

“ What can be done to clear him?” she 
asked. 

Reginald shrugged his shoulders and was 
silent. 

“Can they not be found and compelled to 
retract their falsehoods?” she demanded 
impetuously. 
ge 
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“To find them,” said Reginald, “ would 
not be difficult, but—’” He repeated his 
gesture of helplessness. “I met Docket,” he 
continued, “only yesterday at St Paul’s 
porch, in his very best dun clothes, his great 
bumpkin face all mottled with the cold. He 
did not care to meet my eye, and pretended 
to stare vacantly about him, but [ hailed him 
and asked what he did in London. Before 
he found his tongue I gave him to understand 
that I knew what had brought him here. 
Of course I did not show such a lout that I 
minded what he had said and done against 
me, and when he saw that I did not look 
angrily, he became most odiously fawning, 
and humbly asked my interest to further his 
business.” 

Clara looked impatient, but her look 
changed to one of excited interest as Reginald 
went on: 

“It seems,” he continued, “that he has 
been playing the spy again, and knows that 
Ralph’s friends, the pretended merchants 
whom he met at Sudbury, are now in London. 
Docket knows where to lay hands on them, 
and has been communicating with the 
chancellor’s officers, to whom he thinks he 
might sell his knowledge at a profitable rate. 
I promised to do my utmost for him.” 

“But you will not do it?” said Clara 
mechanically, Her face had assumed an air 
of intense preoccupation, after her first start 
of surprise. 

Reginald smiled maliciously. ‘Oh, yes,” 
he said. “I should not be sorry to be quits 
with Master Docket. Playing the spy is a 
dangerous office, and though the caitiff has a 
great advantage for it in his look of stupidity, 
his face is big enough to be easy to recognize, 
and I do not think it could haunt our sedition- 
merchants long without their becoming 
aware of its presence. Besides, he has been 
haggling over his price with my lord’s 
officers, and if he does not come quickly to 
terms, he may have to part with his secret 
for a less pleasant reward than he expects. 
Oh, yes, I shall keep my promise, and do my 
utmost to encourage Master Docket in his 
new trade.” 

“ Listen,” said Clara, after a moment’s 
pause. “You say you are my devoted 
slave ¢” 

“It is the simple truth,” said Reginald, 
with a profound reverence. 

“ Your deeds shall show it. Will you see 
those merchants and find out what has 
become of your brother?” She flushed 
crimson ; the significance of this test of 
devotion to her coming immediately as an 
afterthought. 

Reginald looked lightly away so as not to 
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appear to observe her blushes, and hummed 
in a hesitating manner, knitting his brows. 

“You have caught me in a trap, my lady,” 
he said after a pause, looking her full in the 
face with a smile. 

“ How so?” 

“You impose an impossible adventure. 
I do not know where the merchants are.” 

“If they are in London you can find 
them. Besides this Docket knows. Where 
does he lodge ?”’ 

“The noble Docket lodges at Ypres Inn, in 
Thames Street.” 

“If he is spying on them they cannot be 
far distant.” 

Reginald paused to reflect, while she fixed 
her eyes on him relentlessly. He made up 
his mind after a short hesitation. “You 
have a subtle wit, Lady Clara,” he said, with 
an uneasy laugh. “ But it is impossible. | 
should only be playing into Master Docket’s 
hands. I should be charged with being one 
of them. No other good could come of it.” 

“And you will incur no danger for my 
sake?” said Clara, in a dry tone. 

He covered his confusion with an ex- 
travagant protestation. “At least have 
the mercy to bid me slay myself at your 
feet, that I may have the comfort of dying 
before your eyes, and dying without shame.” 

“ Let us join another dance,” said Clara. 


That evening Clara could not conceal a 
certain air of dejection as she waited on the 
princess in her chamber. 

“If he only knew,” the princess said with 
a look of motherly compassion, “ what a true 
heart is sorrowing for him. But he cannot 
be worthy, dear child, of your sorrow, or he 
would long since have appeared to clear his 
fame.” 

Clara’s fortitude was not proof against 
kindness. “I do not believe he knows,” she 
sobbed, “ and there is no one to tell him.” 

“God comfort you, poor child,” said the 
compassionate woman. “ You must try to 
forget him.” 

“T will try, madame.” 

“T began to think you had forgotten him,” 
said the princess more cheerfully. “You 
looked so bright and fresh in that rose- 
coloured dress to-day. You seemed to me 
quite the most graceful dancer in the hall.” 

“Did you see us dance, madame ?” 

“T looked on from the gallery for a little. 
That handsome youth you were dancing with 
is Ralph’s brother, is he not” 

“Yes, madame,” she said, and made a 
brave effort to keep back the tears which 
rose to her eyes again. 

“Tf I can find where he is, madame,” 
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Clara said later on in a broken and hesitating 
voice, “or can find means to let him know 
what is said against him, will you let him 
have audience of the king?” 

“Ever faithful,” said the princess with a 
kindly smile. “ Yes, I think I may promise 
that his defence will be heard. But we must 
not,” she continued, shaking her head, 
“encourage Richard to act without his 
counsellors.” 


Next morning, at the princess's request, 
her chaplain, Father William de Fulbourne, 
gave Clara a kindly lecture on the sin of 
wilful judgment, and the duty of the young 
to submit themselves to the wisdom of their 
elders. She heard the good Father with 
reverence and every appearance of contrition, 
but it is to be feared that she did not make 
the practical application that was intended. 
She was thinking, in fact, of another matter, 
a resolution she had formed to confront 
Ralph's accuser. t 


The hour of noon brought a surprise. One 
of the squires of the princess’s household, 
William de Harpley, reported that a Flemish 
merchant wished to submit to her inspection 
some wonderful. bargains in gold work and 
silver work, which he had purchased ‘cheap 
in Ghent in consequence of the troubles there. 
The princess had some scruples, but they 
gave way before the irresistible temptation of 
a bargain. She would buy some trifle for 
Clara at least, and consented that the mer- 
chant should be admitted. To Clara’s 
astonishment she recognized in him one of 
Ralph’s associates, the henchman Lawrence. 

Fortunately all eyes were bent upon the 
pack which he carried in his arms, and pro- 
ceeded at once deferentially to open, so that 
Clara’s astonished look passed unobserved. 
All the ladies of the household collected in a 
flutter to examine the merchant’s wares, 
which consisted chiefly of clasps, brooches, 
and earrings in gold and silver filigree. He 
had not many things, but they were of the 
most delicate workmanship, and soon there 
was a lively buzz of criticism and haggling. 

Inthe midst of this excitement Lawrence, 
who had shown not the slightest sign of 
recognizing Clara, contrived to say to her 
two words, to which nobody but her would 
have attached any meaning if they had 
happened to overhear. These words were— 
“ Blackfriars— Vespers.” 


When the hour of Vespers came, Clara 
excused herself from attending the princess 
and St. Paul’s, and hurried down to the 
church of the Black Friars, then one of the 


finest in London, though all trace of it has 
now disappeared. It was but a stone’s throw 
from the Wardrobe. 

In the north aisle she found Lawrence 
waiting for her. 

“You understood me, madame ?”’ he said, 
saluting her respectfully. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“T have been sent to speak with you 
about Ralph Hardelot.” 

“ Where is he?” she asked. 

He looked surprised. “I thought you 
knew,” he said. “He is in prison in 
Cambridge Castle.” 

It was Clara’s turn to express astonish- 
ment. “ But we were told he had escaped.” 

“The king is under that belief ?” 

“Yes. This was told to the king as a 
proof that he was guilty of the charges 
made against him.” 

Lawrence informed her that for some 
time he and his fellows had suspected Ralph 
of treachery tothem. Through a confederate 
in Cambridge Castle they had learnt the 
truth of the case, that Ralph was kept a 
prisoner there on the charge of complicity in 
their designs. Then Lawrence had been sent 
to assist him to escape. But Ralph had 
refused to stir, He would listen to no 
argument ; he was a prisoner by the king’s 
order on charges that he repudiated, and he 
would remain in prison till he was cleared of 
them. It was then that Lawrence had been 
commissioned to see Clara, and urge her to 
press for an inquiry. 

“ Surely,” said Lawrence, when Clara had 
told him how matters stood, “surely when 
the king knows that Master Hardelot is still a 
prisoner, he will at once have him released ?”’ 

Clara’s intelligence and practical instinct 
had developed wonderfully during her short 
experience of court life. She was able to 
correct Lawrence on this point. “That 
might be,” she said, “if the king were free 
to follow his own inclination. But he must 
have been misinformed for a purpose. Those 
who misled him must have a reason for 
keeping Ralph out of sight, and—” 

She shuddered at the conclusion to which 
her argument pointed. Lawrence saw it. 
“Tt might be better, after all, that he should 
escape,” he said. 

“Tf he does escape,” said Clara, “I think 
he might be helped to an audience of the 
king.” 

Before they separated Clara told him what 
she knew about the espionage of Docket on 
himself and his master. “Then we had 
better make all haste from London,” he 
said. “We have now learnt all that we 
wished to know.” 
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Clara left the church with a lighter heart 
than she had known for some months. A 
prettier or brighter figure you could not 
imagine than hers as she hurried up St. 
Andrew’s Hill in the gathering dusk of the 
frosty January evening. Purple hood and 
mantle, the ground white with snow, big 
flakes beginning to fall from the dark sky 
fluttering down past the quaint gables and 
windows of the winding street. It was a 
pretty figure hurrying along, and if you had 
been near enough to see the sweet, oval, 
warm-tinted face and sparkling eyes looking 
out from the grey fur edging of the purple 
hood, the vision would have warmed your 
heart for hours. 

Father William ascribed the change in her 
demeanour to the efficacy of his excellent 
counsels, and accepted the thanks of the 
princess with happy humility. 


Reginald Hardelot did, after all, though 
with considerable misgiving and reluctance, 
resolve to do something in pursuance of 
Clara’s request. It stung him to think that 
she regarded him as cowardly and faint- 
hearted. On the day after Clara’s meeting 
with the merchant’s emissary, he took his 
way into the city, humming many a snatch of 
song to keep up his spirits, and called at 
Ypres Inn on purpose to see Docket. But 
Docket had mysteriously disappeared. He 
had gone out about dusk the previous even- 
ing, as the long night began to fall, and had 
not returned. “He has had the spy’s usual 
hire,’ thought Reginald to himself, and 
there was more heart in his music as he 
was rowed back to Lambeth. 


CHAFTER XXXII. 


WHAT THE LEADERS OF THE DISCONTENTED 
COMMONS WANT WITH RALPH—-THEY RELEASE 
HIM FROM CAMBRIDGE CASTLE, 


THE reason of the revived interest taken 
in Ralph Hardelot by the champions of the 
commons was the simple one that they 
wanted him. The heads of an agitation so 
intense as this was now becoming, have no 
force to waste at the prompting of any other 
motive. 

They wanted him as means to an end, that 
end being to win over the sympathies of the 
young king. 

This was now the most urgent point in 
their policy, absolutely indispensable to their 
schemes of reformation, to touch the king’s 
conscience, and secure his support—disabuse 
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him at least of prejudice against them and 
fears of their designs. 

Ralph Hardelot was not a very distin- 
guished intermediary, but the king had shown 
a disposition to listen to him before, and 
might do so again. They had to content 
themselves with such instruments as were 
within their reach: they had not much 
choice: they were only too glad of direct 
access to the king through any channel. No 
great baron was likely to take up their cause ; 
“each man for himself, there is no other,” 
was the rule at Court. Their hopes of the 
king himself lay mainly in his youth. He 
was as yet uncorrupted, unsophisticated. He 
had been carefully nurtured in the purest 
principles of chivalry and religion ; taught 
to regard clemency as the highest virtue of a 
king, redress of wrongs, championship of the 
weak, as his highest honour and duty. The 
force of the ideal lessons of his mother and 
his tutors on a nature fundamentally generous 
had not yet been weakened by experience of 
the world. To win over a youth reared in a 
moral atmosphere of such purity was not 
impossible, if only a direct appeal could be 
made to his generous instincts. 

There are some who suspect that the 
motives of the agitators were much more 
coarse and homespun, far from being so 
purely utopian and disinterested ; that their 
real aim was simply to get possession of the 
king’s person and rule England in his name. 
That this wild and crude ambition entered 
some heads is possible enough ; but nobody 
can study the history of the time without 
becoming convinced that in that age of glar- 
ing contrasts the prime movers in this affair 
were romantically pure in their aspirations. 
Purification, and not political revolution was 
the dream of the reforming spirit of the 
age. The effects of corruption were seen 
and felt everywhere. Judges, sheriffs, sum- 
moners, bishops, abbots, stewards, royal 
purveyors, holders of offices of power and 
trust, of all sorts and degrees, abused their 
power and trust to their own private 
advantage. And wildly visionary and in- 
nocently puerile as the aspiration now 
seems, the proposed remedy was, retaining 
the system, to clear out the dishonest 
servants and put honest men in their places. 
They did not propose to abolish dignities, 
but to substitute faithful for unfaithful 
dignitaries. It was a moral and not a 
that was in their 


political reformation 
minds. 

Such at least was the moving idea in its 
purity, however much it may have been 
mixed with grosser motives and wilder aims 
in the rough heads and hearts into which it 
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passed. Ideas must be carried out by human 
instruments, and as they travel from man to 
man they take with them at each transition 
something of the nature of the successive 
individuals, so that they are found in strange 
alloys before their impulse is exhausted. The 
Scriptures of the Peasants’ Rebellion are the 
anonymous Vision ef Piers the Plowman and 
the Tracts of Wycliffe. In them you find that 
ideal of a purified feudal system which the 
insurgents more or less consciously sought to 
realize. Some of the leaders may have 
dreamt of taking the place of the old nobility. 
It was natural enough that they should 
think themselves capable of administering 
affairs with greater honesty and justice and 
kindliness than the old nobility had shown. 
But there was no thought of any system of 
government different from that to which 
they were accustomed. The “ gentleman” 
against whom John Ball protested in his 
famous lines— 


“When Adam dalf and Eve span 
Wo was thanne the gentilman ?” 


was the gentleman who did no work of any 
kind, spiritual, or directorial, or manual : the 
crude communism put into Ball’s mouth by 
Froissart is inconsistent with the letters 
quoted by Walsingham, and with the ‘tenor 
of the other Puritan literature of the time. 

A moral reformation of ‘rulers and their 
instruments: such was the doctrine spread 
among the common people by zealous 
preachers, who read of the acts of the 
prophets in the Old Testament and modelled 
themselves on their fiery example. Down 
among the great masses who, from their 
painful experience of oppressive underlings, 
were inclined to listen gladly to such preach- 
ing, there was no thought of any change of 
system. 

No change of system, except in one par- 
ticular, and it must be admitted that the 
exception was considerable. Out of the 
vague discontent one very definite desire 
began to take shape—a desire to get rid of 
one class in the community, the lowest—the 
class of serfs. 

The hardships of bondage in its various 
forms had been for some time on the increase, 
and were felt all the more keenly that there 
had been considerable improvement in the 
general condition of the peasantry. 

‘We cannot expect our readers here to 
follow us in a dissertation on the very 
intricate subject of bondage in England, but 
a few words will suffice to show why at 
this period it had become intolerable. The 
essence of serfdom is that a man’s whole 
time and labour are at the command of a 
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superior, who may call upon him at any 
time to do any kind of work without any 
definite limit as to the amount. The lot of 
the serf thus varies with the temper and 
circumstances of his master ; if the master is 
easy and prosperous, the task-work is likely 
to be correspondingly light and considerate. 
In such circumstances also when the master 
can, with little sacrifice to himself, dispense 
with some of his servile labour, many serfs 
are likely to obtain, with or without documen- 
tary manumission, the privileges of freemen. 

The first half of the fourteenth century, 
putting it broadly, was such a stage in 
the history of villeinage in England, the 
natural tendencies to express or virtual 
emancipation being helped by the interven- 
tion of the ministers of religion, who urged 
upon masters that the manumission of slaves 
was a pious and a meritorious act before 
God and man. Then came a variety of 
causes telling unfavourably upon all who 


. had either themselves been, or whose ances- 


tors had been, in a state of serfdom, and who 
could not produce documentary evidence of 
their freedom. First, there was the ter- 
rible calamity of the Black Plague, which 
enormously increased the value of labour. 
Masters were thereby tempted not only to 
exact the utmost possible from such serfs as 
remained to them, but also to reclaim many 
who had been using the privileges of free- 
men. Foreign wars and court splendour 
increased the number of absentee lords; a 
general rise in the scale of living augmented 
their demands upon their estates, and 
stimulated the sharpness of unscrupulous 
bailiffs. The substitution of leasehold farms 
for demesne farms told in the same direction 
of aggravating the condition of bondmen. 
Their services were often part of the lease, 
and were more sharply seen to than they 
had been under the customary lord. Similarly 
with estates that were sold to commercial 
investors eager to make the most out of the 
soil. 

Many causes thus combined to exasperate 
the agrarian population. In every parish 
the machinery of the law was in action under 
the plea of technical rights to thrust them 
back into the base servitude from which 
many had gradually freed themselves. 
Thousands who had tasted the sweets of 
freedom found themselves in danger. They 
had no chance in the courts of law against 
superiors who claimed rights of service over 
them. Apart from chicanery and corruption, 
the law naturally laid stress on formal docu- 
ments, and the value of these was only now 
becoming apparent to the poor and ignorant. 
Some villeins who had purchased their free- 
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dom met to carouse over the happy event. 
The carousal was prolonged into the night ; 
their lights failed them ; and they used the 
wax of the seals of their deeds of manu- 
mission for candles. Their lord, hearing of 
this, reclaimed them, and the law sustained 
his claim. In another case, a wealthy farmer, 
of servile origin, was called upon to pay an 
exorbitant rent. He refused. The abbot, 
who was his superior lord, sent a force of 
men to his house, who broke it open, beat 
him and his servants, smashed his fences, 
and carried off as much of his stock as they 
pleased. The farmer brought an action 
against the abbot, but the abbot simply 
pleaded that the man was his nativus, his 
born serf, and no serf could sue his owner in 
a court of law. There were hundreds of such 
cases. Old court rolls were produced with 
the names of tenants or their ancestors in 
them as bondmen; if no formal deed could 
be produced on the other side, the case was 
at anend. Forgeries were freely made, and 
still more freely suspected: legal learning 
and skill were all on the side of the rich. 
This was how “the craft of clerks” became 
hateful to the peasantry, so that among the 
more ignorant, ability to read and write was 
regarded as a criminal accomplishment. 

Of course there was another side to the 
quarrel between master and bondman. The 
master could make out a good enough case to 
justify his conscience in pressing for his legal 
rights. It was he that was the ill-used man 
in his own eyes ; the serf that was ungrate- 
ful and unreasonable. It was for the kind- 
ness and indulgence of himself and his fathers 
that he was now made to suffer. In effect, 
it came to this, that he was like a big brother, 
who should allow the use of his toys to a 
younger when he did not want them himself, 
or when he chanced to be in a generous 
mood. The day comes when the big brother 
wants to have them back, and he finds to his 
anger that a new right of property has been 
established, and that they are no longer re- 
garded as his. If he tries to reclaim them, 
bickerings and heart-burnings arise. With 
children of a larger growth the resentment 
on both sides is proportionately fierce. 

To such outrageous lengths were technical 
rights, real or spurious, pushed by the lords 
of the soil, and such pitiless cruelty was used 
in enforcing them, that the champions of the 
enraged peasantry saw no hope of relief ex- 
cept in the total abolition of serfdom by the 
issue of wholesale charters of manumission 
direct from the king. They still had a touch- 
ing faith in him as the fountain of justice, 
the supreme source of law and order. To 
him they still looked for protection against 
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pillage and extortion, if only his ear could be 
disabused of the false persuasions of evil 
counsellors. 

The leaders whom we have seen at work 
organising combination among the dis- 
contented peasants knew the value of a 
definite demand, the justice of which was 
widely felt in binding scattered units to- 
gether. A novel and unpopular tax to which 
every adult was liable gave them great 
additional leverage. 

The time was now ripe for formulating 
their demands and supporting them by what 
is now known in international politics as a 
“moral demonstration ;”” the demonstration 
being made in this case not with ironclads, 
but by a great rising of the poor commons 
with arms in their hands. It was hoped 
that the mere show of strength would suffice. 
That their professions on this head were 
sincere was abundantly proved by their 
subsequent conduct. 

But first the young king—from whom 
personally they were to demand emancipa- 
tion, and of whom they had more hope than 
of older men hardened in their iniquities— 
must be clearly informed as to their objects 
and assured of their loyalty to his person. 
No show of strength could be made till mid- 
summer, when the days were long and the 
nights were warm and there was little work to 
be done in the fields : but meantime the king’s 
mind might be prepared for their demands. 

And for this mission John Kirby, who 
passed under the name of Simon d’Ypres 
and other aliases, thought of Ralph Hardelot. 
It was a mission not without danger, as 
Kirby well knew. But Ralph was of the 
stuff of which martyrs are made. There 
was no reason why he should be denied his 
destiny. At any rate, somebody must be 
had for the service, and Ralph was at hand. 

His liberation from Cambridge Castle was 
easy enough. It was a simple matter of 
bribery. With an inconsistency of which 
perhaps he was not conscious, Kirby did not 
hesitate to make use of the corruption that 
it was his aim to uproot. If it did cross his 
mind that there was any harm in bribing 
Ralph’s gaolers, the end doubtless justified 
the means. 

There was greater difficulty in persuading 
Ralph to take the liberty offered him. He 
clung obstinately to the idea that escape 
would look like guilt, but at last, when all 
that Lawrence had learnt was made known 
to him, he was brought to see that in escape 
lay his only chance of clearing his character. 

About a fortnight after Clara’s interview 
with Lawrence, Kirby’s nephew, a little bit 
of stick planed on one of its faces was put 
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into her hands by a beggar as she came out 
of St. Paul’s in the train of the princess. 
This rude tablet had written on it the single 


word—FREE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


RALPH IS HELPED BY THE PRINCESS TO AN 
AUDIENCE OF THE KING. 


Fepruary and March had passed, and the 
warm rains of April had begun before the 
princess was called upon to redeem her pro- 
mise to procure an interview with the king. 
Lawrence Kirby more than once saw Clara, 
and brought her news of Ralph’s welfare. The 
excuse he gave for the delay was that Ralph 
had suffered so much from his three months’ 
imprisonment in Cambridge Castle, that it 
would take him some time to recover his 
strength. There was another reason, but of 
this Clara was not informed. Simon d’Ypres 
wasin no hurry. Thechampions of the com- 
mons did not consider it advisable to approach 
the king too long before the peasants were 
ready for action. 

Meantime in the upper regions the great 
game of politics went on as keenly as‘if no 
interruption were threatened from beneath. 
If the signs of discontent and subterraneous 
convulsion were seen, they were not regarded. 

The Earl of Buckingham’s great expedition 
into France had proved a disastrous failure. 
The Duke of Brittany had promised aid, but 
found at the last moment that his subjects 
would not follow him. His towns had shut 
their gates against the allies whom he had 
invited. Our hold on France had not been 
strengthened by the King’s death. 

But other enterprises were on foot. The 
same wind and tide that brought back Buck- 
ingham and part of his discomfited army, 
brought into the port of Plymouth an ambas- 
sador from the king of Portugal, professing 
great indignation that the heiresses of Don 
Pedro were kept out of their rights by the 
King of Castile, and offering, with English 
co-operation, to win the crown for John of 
Gaunt. 

The unfortunate chancellor smiled grimly 
over this generous offer as he thought of the 
ways and means. The collection of the tax 
for Buckingham’s expedition, now a recog- 
nised abortion, was not proceeding happily. 
Two moieties had been due in January. The 
reception given to the collectors had made 
him apprehensive of Whitsuntide, when the 
last moiety fell to be paid. Where was the 
money to be found for the cherished ambition 
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and grand adventure of another king’s uncle ? 
But of this base embarrassment nothing was 
visible to Sir John Ferrand, the King of 
Portugal’s ambassador. He and the Earl of 
Buckingham rode lovingly together from 
Plymouth to the Court of Westminster, and 
there for the first fifteen days of April he was 
royally entertained, and courteously pressed 
to prolong his stay for the grand celebration 
of St. George’s Day at Windsor. 

One day duringthe Portugueseambassador’s 
stay at Westminster, the king called at the 
Wardrobe, where the princess was lodged, 
and was told that Ralph Hardelot was in 
waiting to see him. The princess was most 
unwilling to encourage her son, who was not 
yet quite fifteen, to do anything without the 
advice of his appointed guardians and coun- 
cillors, but she held herself bound by her 
promise to Clara, and thought no harm could 
come of giving the young man an opportunity 
of clearing himself. 

Richard looked displeased at first, but 
catching Clara in the act of stealing an 
anxious look at his countenance, he turned to 
her, and began to rally her on another sub- 
ject. “Ah, Mistress Clara,” he:said, “I 
have tidings for you about your doughty 
husband. He has come back with my uncle 
of Buckingham, not a scratch the worse, and 
gone down to Sturmere to settle accounts 
with his tenants. Three shiploads of good 
men were cast away and perished on the 
voyage homeward: pity he was not among 
them, but Satan is kind to his own. Well, 
well, if Father Neptune refuses to rid you of 
your encumbrance, we must put our trust in 
the Pope. I trust, dear madam,” he added, 
turning to his mother, “ that Clara’s suit to 
the Holy Father has been more favoured by 
Fortune than our armies in France ?” 

The boy had a boy’s love of teasing. But 
the princess, seeing Clara’s blank dismay, 
good-naturedly came to the rescue. 

“ But you will not, my dear son,” she said, 
“ reject poor Clara’s supplication that you 
will see her champion ¢” 

The king turned to Clara. “ It is not for 
my own sake,” she faltered. “ But he has 
been slandered to your royal grace.” 

“ Did he not flee from his accusers?” asked 
the king. 

“ Not,” said the princess, “it appears, till 
long after you were told that he had fled. 
And he would not take freedom when it 
was offered to him, lest flight should look 
like guilt in your eyes.” 

This was more fully explained to the king. 
But still he hesitated and looked uneasy. 
“ What can the traitor say?” he asked 
petulantly. “He can only deny what the 
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others have said. However,” he added, after 
a pause, during which Clara felt her heart 
beating with anxious excitement, “ I suppose 
I must see him.” 

Haste was made to bring Ralphinto his pre- 
sence. At the sight of him the boy’s pre- 
possession in his favour revived. There was 
little change in Ralph’s appearance, except 
that he looked thinner and his face had a 
more steadfast expression. He bore himself 
with courteous humility in the royal presence, 
but his tall figure still had the lithe, alert 
carriage of ready strength, and his eyes when 
he spoke still had the frankness and fearless- 
ness which had won the confidence of the 
chivalrous boy-king at their first meeting. 

The king received him with gracious dig- 
nity. ‘Are you not,” he said, “afraid to 
show your face in our presence ? ”’ 

““T have no cause, sire,” answered Ralph. 
“T laboured honestly to acquit myself of your 
majesty’s gracious instructions.” 

“ We have heard otherwise,” said the king, 


and was silent and thoughtful for a space. . 


“But it may be,” he resumed, “that the 
movers of the common people are slandered 
also. Did not the churls say that our proffer of 
inquiry into their grievances was a trick ?” 

“« Nay, sire,” answered Ralph. “On the 
contrary, they were right joyful of it, and I 
was myself called for in their assembly as one 
who had had the honour of hearing your 
merciful disposition from your own lips, to 
assure the people that they might trust in 
your clemency.” 

“This is strangely unlike what we heard,” 
said the king, turning to his mother with a 
perplexed air. ‘ What am I to believe?” 

“You should question him farther, dear 
son,” said the princess, meeting his looks of 
doubt and mistrust with a benign smile. 

Richard shook his head and muttered in- 
audibly to himself. After a pause he asked : 
“You say they were content to have an 
inquiry ?” 

“They were content, sire,” answered 
Ralph, “ but I pray your grace to hold me 
excused if I say that this would not content 
them now. It is of this principally that I am 
charged to speak to you, sire.” 

“Charged to speak to me,” cried the king in 


surprise. “ Do you come then as a commis- 
sary from them?” He turned to the princess 
excitedly. “My gracious mother,” he said, 


“is not this a trick that you have played on 
me? I understood that it was of himself that 
this gentleman desired to speak, and now he 
addresses me as the messenger of discontented 
subjects whom inquiry will not content.” 
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Before the princess, who was indeed as much 
surprised as the king himself, could frame a 
rep y, Ralph threw himself on his knees. 

“T pray you, sire, to pardon me if my devo- 
tion to your grace and my zeal for the con- 
tentment of the realm carry me too far. Ido 
not come as a commissary ; I come of my 
own motive.” 

This was strictly true ; for Simon d’Ypres 
had so managed that Ralph had volunteered 
to speak to the King. 

“T know these men,” Ralph continued, “I 
know what they feel and what they say among 
themselves ; I know how loyal and true in 
their hearts they are to you, and how they 
look to you as they did before to your noble 
father for comfort and redress ; and I beseech 
you of your grace to hear me.” 

The king was partly appeased, but still 
doubtful whether he ought not to terminate 
the interview. He looked doubtfully towards 
the princess, and said to her: “If this matter 
concerns the realm, I ought not to hear it 
except in the presence of my council.” But 
it was evident from his manner that curiosity 
was tempting him strongly. 

“ You can inform your council afterwards,” 
said the princess softly. She also was in- 
terested in the ominous statement that mere 
inquiry would no longer give satisfaction. 

“T ought, sire, to say,” added Ralph, “ that 
the commons put little trust in your present 
council.” 

“Say on, then,” said the king hastily. 
“ Tell me plainly what they want.” 

Thus authorized, Ralph proceeded in care- 
fully respectful language, and with repeated 
protestations of the firm loyalty of his clients, 
to lay before the king a statement of what 
they considered necessary to the satisfaction 
of discontent. 

It needed all the grace and temperance of 
speech that Ralph could command to obtain 
a patient hearing. For the facts were start- 
ling enough. It had come to this, that 
nothing short of the abolition of villeinage 
and other forms of bondage would suffice. 

This was what Ralph had charged himself 
to make known to the king as best he could ; 
and as he discoursed with respectful gravity 
of the high duties of rulers set by God over 
the people to shield the weak against the 
tyranny of the strong, he was warmed into 
unconscious eloquence by the answering glow 
in the eyes of the generous youth. 

The seed had not fallen on barren ground ; 
if disinterested youth could have had its way, 
much bloodshed might have been averted. 


(To be continued.) 
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Fic. 1.—TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AT PEKING. 


From a Drawing by ©. F. Gorpos CumMINe, 


PAGODAS, AURIOLES, AND UMBRELLAS. 


PART IL 


OF all the eccentricities of Oriental archi- 
tecture, few are so remarkable, or have 
given rise to so much conjecture concerning 
their origin, as the fantastic pagodas of 
China and Japan. 

Those tall towers, which, like the minarets 
which tell of the worship of Islam, are land- 
marks seen from afar, sometimes happily 
placed on crags or hillocks, but more often 
rising from the dead level of China’s great 
plains. 

But unlike those slender, pillar-like towers, 
from whose summit the faithful are called 
to worship, the primary purpose of these 
pagodas is to act as a relic-shrine, wherein 
to store some fragment of a Buddhist saint, 
or some scrap of his clothing ; and moreover, 
they are invariably built in several distinct 
stories, each with a separate, projecting, and 
more or less ornamental, overhanging roof 
and verandah. 

Those of which I can speak from personal 
observation, vary in number from three 
stories (as at the Temple of Heaven at 
Peking, Fig. 1) to thirteen, as at the pagoda 


of Pa-Li-Chuang, near to Peking, or that at 
Tung-Chow on the way thither. Five, seven, 
or nine are, however, much more frequently 


* seen, 


These pagodas are very numerous and of 
all sizes, from mere miniatures to two 
hundred feet in height, and a diameter at 
the base of sixty to seventy feet. In China 
the majority of these structures are octa- 
gonal, and from each corner hangs a small 
bell which tinkles with every breath of 
wind (Fig. 2). The general effect, however, 
is that of a tall circular tower, formed by a 
series of low structures piled one above the 
other. 

In some cases, but rarely, the pagoda is 
square, and this is the form which has been 
copied by the Japanese, and as my first 
acquaintance with pagodas of this type com- 
menced in Japan, I therein found nothing to 
suggest the original idea which led to their 
erection, and which has there been wholly 
lost sight of. 

What that idea was it is now my object 
to trace. 
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All the pagodas I saw in Japan were of 
much the same type, generally built in five 
stories, with very fine dark-red woodwork, 
and harmonious grey tiles, while beneath the 


a 
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Fic. 2.—PAGODA AT PA-LI-CHUANG, NEAR PEKIN, 


From a Drawing by C. F. GorpoN CUMMING, 


shadow of each projecting roof are innumer- 
able boldly carved dragons’ heads peering 
from beneath the eaves, and panels of fine 
wood-carving between the stories. The 
summit is invariably crowned by an honorific 
symbol in metal, consisting of nine rings, 
dises or cupolas as the case may be, piled 
one above the other (Fig. 3). On further 
examination, we shall find that these rings 
and these accumulated roofs are develop- 
ments of the same original simple emblem. 
With regard to the construction of these 
towers, there are instances in which the 
pagoda is of solid masonry throughout, but 
far more frequently it consists of two towers, 
one within the other, and between them 
winds a spiral staircase which leads to the 
summit. In this case, the inner tower is 
generally divided into as many rooms as 
there are stories, the lower floor forming the 
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temple wherein is placed the relic-shrine, 
which, in some cases, is a miniature pagoda, 
while the walls around are adorned with 
numerous images of Buddha. 

In many cases we find a pagoda erected 
within the court of a Buddhist temple, as 
the storehouse of its relics. The honour 
thus due to Buddha was extended to such of 
his priests as were most distinguished for 
their learning and devotion, so that in many 
cases, pagodas were erected to contain the 
ashes saved from the funeral pyre. 

In later times, however, this primary pur- 
pose seems to have been abandoned, and 
many of the more recent pagodas are said to 
have been built on the ancient model, but 
solely with a view to geomantic influences, 
the tall towers being supposed to have some 
mysterious effect on that strange, undefin- 
able fung-shui—the mystic spirit of the 
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PiG. 3,—FIVE-STORIED PAGODA WITII NINE RING TEL, A1 
YASAKA, JAPAN, 
From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpon CumMING. 


dragon who rules over wind and water, and 
who controls all human destinies. Several 
of the finest nine-storied pagodas in the 
neighbourhood of Canton have been erected 
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solely for this purpose, in the belief that by 
their means lurking evils would be dispelled, 
and the general peace and prosperity of the 
province insured. 

Not only is the fertility of the fields thus 
provided for, but even the learning and 
general distinction of the citizens! Such an 
one was erected in the district of Sam-shuee 
in 1860 because the prosperity of the neigh- 
bourhood had for some years been falling 
off, and the candidates for literary honours 
at the great examinations had been peculiarly 
unsuccessful. So a three-storied pagoda was 
erected, each story consecrated to a different 





Fic. 4.—BURMESE STATE UMBRELLA. 
From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpox CuMMING. 


deity. The God of Wealth (as controlling 
the very foundations of prosperity) occupied 
the ground floor, the God of Peace the second 
floor, while the God of Learning reigned in 
the top story. 

Probably the finest specimen of these 
many-storied towers, was the famous porce- 
lain pagoda at Nanking, built in the year 
A.D. 1413, and so ruthlessly destroyed by 
the Taiping rebels in 1853, that now not 
one trace of it remains. It was octagonal 
and built in nine stories, each thirty feet in 
height. Though built in the usual fashion 
with clay bricks, the whole structure was 


faced with fine porcelain bricks, chiefly red 
and yellow, but the nine curved and pro- 
jecting roofs were of the loveliest brilliant 
green porcelain tiles. On the summit of the 
tower was a strong iron bar, supporting nine 
iron dises or rings, surmounted by a gilded 
ball. Five precious pearls were concealed in 
the roof, as propitiatory offerings to the 
guardian spirits who have power to shield 
the city from all dangers of the night—to 
avert dust-storms, conflagrations, tempestu- 
ous winds, and the overflow of the river. 
Now to consider the origin of this unique 
style of architecture. It appears to me that 
the solution of this greatly discussed question 
is simple, and suggests itself irresistibly to 
the mind of the traveller on observing the 
remarkable similarity in form of the Chinese 
pagoda to the elaborate state umbrella, the 
use of which, in the exceedingly Buddhist 
kingdom of Burmah, symbolises the highest 
honour that can be conferred on any mortal. 
By comparing the accompanying sketches 
which I have made from two of these, with 
combinations of three, five, and seven um- 
brellas, their similarity to the form of the 
pagoda is evident at a glance, and at once 
suggested itself to my mind (Figs. 4 and 5). 





ric, 5,—BURMESE STATE UMBRELLA, CLOTH OF GOLD, 
From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpon CuMMING, 


This idea received further confirmation 
from a picture by a Burmese artist repre- 
senting a great four-storied dagoba surrounded 
by many pyramidal spires of seven-fold um- 
brellas, clearly proving the link between 
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this honourable emblem and the relic- 
shrine. 

Again, passing southward to Siam, where 
Buddhism has left so many of its most 
majestic ruins, we find equally elaborated 
triple and quintuple regal umbrellas forming 
tiers of canopies strung on one handle. Some 
of these gorgeously be-jewelled state um- 
brellas have heavy flounces of the richest 
embroidery, and are encrusted with such a 
weight of gold and precious stones as to 
require several men to carry them ! 

Such is the importance attached to these 
symbols of dignity that they hold an im- 
portant place even in the state jewellery— 
notably in the Collar of the Royal Order of 
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the funereal boats of Siam, as shown in 
Kaempfer’s History of Japan, pub. 1727. 
One of these boats has a tall pyramidal 
tower surmounted by three umbrellas (Fig. 
6). In the other the tower itself consists 
of ten umbrellas, precisely suggesting the 
pagoda form (Fig. 7). 

Similar honour is paid to the illustrious 
dead in Borneo. In St. John’s Life in the 
Forests in the Far East he tells us, that 
while ascending the Abai river he passed a 
chief’s grave which was ornamented with 
sevenfold umbrellas. 

In all these cases the object to be attained 
is honour to relics of the dead, which is 
precisely the intention of the pagoda. 





Fic, 6,—SIAMESE FUNERAL BOAT. 


the White Elephant of Siam, which is re- 
served exclusively for crowned heads, and 
has been conferred by the King of Siam on 
Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales and the 
Emperor of Germany. 

The central ornament of the collar repre- 
sents a triple white elephant, bearing a relic- 
shrine. On either side stand two pyramids 
of nine umbrellas. Thus the accumulated 
dignity of thirty-six umbrellas is conferred 
on the sacred beasts and their burden. 

The Star of the Order also shows a white 
elephant bearing a gorgeous relic-shrine, and 
a stand of umbrellas on either side. 

Still more clearly is the identity of sym- 
bolism suggested by two engravings of 


F1G, 7.—SIAMESE FUNERAL BOAT. 


As a very clear proof of this, I may here 
refer to a sketch of a monument in a ceme- 
tery at Kioto in Japan, over the cremated 
ashes of a Buddhist priest. The nine roofs, 
although square, admit of no doubt as to 
their meaning. 

But according to Chinese tradition the 
earliest pagodas were built, not according to 
Burmese models, but as exact reproductions 
of certain stupas, topes or dagobas which 
were the relic-shrines of Buddhism in Hin- 
doostan. Now the ordinary form of such 
ancient structures as have survived in Indian 
architecture is that of a bell surmounted by 
an ornamental cupola, known to antiquaries 
as a chatta, which is the ordinary Indian 
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name for any sunshade. Those on the 
summit of temples are generally made of 
polished brass, but on some very old build- 
ings they were sculptured in stone as shown 
in the annexed figure from the Buddhist 
Rock Temple at Karlee (Fig. 8). Subse- 






Fic. 8.—DAGOBA WITHIN THE ROCK TEMPLE AT KARLEE, 
BOMBAY, SURMOUNTED BY THE CHATTA IN STONE. 


quently when these honorific chattas were 
multiplied it was found convenient to re- 
present them in a conventionalised form, as 
a sort of spire consisting of an upright bar 
supporting a series of dises or rings. This 
is drawn as the Tee, and the annexed figures 
illustrate this symbol as the stone spire of a 
dagoba and the brass spire of a pagoda. See 
Figs. 9 and 10. 

Thus the idea of the overshadowing um- 
brella is clearly indicated, although in a form 
totally unlike that of the pagoda of China. 
And yet we learn that one of the earliest of 
these was a large stupa erected about the 
year A.D. 664 by the celebrated Chinese 
traveller Hiouen Thsang, to contain the 
books and statues which he had collected in 
Thibet and India during his seventeen years 
wandering. This structure is expressly 
stated to have been on the exact model of 
the relic-shrines of Hindoostan, in describing 
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one of which (namely, the great Tope at 
Peshawur, which was four hundred feet in 
height, and contained relies of Buddha,) the 
pilgrim expressly states that it was sur- 
mounted by a cupola and twenty-five copper- 
gilt chattas. (This is the precise description 
given in ancient records of Ceylon, of the 
decoration on the summit of those mighty 
relic-shrinés in the Pre-Christian city of 
Anaradhapura, the ruins of which remain to 
this day in the silent forest.) 

The object here described is unmistakably 
the Tee, and nowise suggests that the build- 
ing itself was of the present form, or in any 
way resembling the pyramid of Burmese 
umbrellas. 

On comparing notes on this subject with a 





Fic, 9,—TEE IN FOURTEEN LAYERS ON CHARTEN NAMGYEIL, 
BUDDHIST. 


far-travelled and keenly observant friend, 
Mr. W. Simpson (the well-known corre- 
spondent of the J//ustrated London News), he 
gave me the accompanying sketch (Fig. 11) 
of an exceedingly ancient sculptured stone 
which had attracted his attention at Dras 
in Ladak, while noting objects of interest 
connected with Thibetan Buddhism. This 
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is one of two upright stones, each about six 
feet in height, standing on either side of the 
high-road from Cashmere to Leh. They are 
covered with sculptured human figures except 
on one side, on which is shown this small 





Fic, 10.—TEE ON PAGODA, 
From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpox CumMMING, 


relic-shrine canopied by a spire of thirteen 
discs set so close as to form a pyramidal 
tower whose magnitude greatly exceeds that 
of the shrine. 

The peculiar value of this sculpture is that 
it is apparently a representation of a recog- 
nised architectural type, and nothing could 
be more natural than that in the hands of a 
builder acquainted with the true meaning of 
the symbol, the tower of honorific umbrellas 
should be represented in more realistic style, 
so that each roof of the many stories should 
plainly suggest a real umbrella—not a per- 
fectly circular mushroom of the form so 
common in India, but the spiked umbrella 
of China, on its frame-work of split bamboo, 
which results in a form like that in use 
among ourselves. This could be better sug- 
gested by a polygonal tower with projecting 
curved points at each angle, to which the 
pendent bells were added later as details of 
ornament—the preference given to the octa- 
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gonal form being due to the Chinese reverence 
for a mysterious eight-sided diagram of in- 
explicable meaning. 

Various other details may, however, be 
noted as illustrating a phase of reverence 
which to us appears so singularly barbaric, 
and which nevertheless has undoubtedly 
found a place in numerous widely scattered 
races, resulting even in certain cases in the 
actual worship of the honour-conferring 
object ! 

As regards the place of the umbrella in 
early Buddhist art, we must gather our proofs 
from sculptured stones such as we find scat- 
tered in the dark forests, whose silent soli- 
tudes now clothe the site of many a once 
busy and populous city. In such surround- 
ings, in India, Cambodia, and Ceylon, we find 
stupendous ruins of Cyclopean relic-shrines, 
some dating from pre-historic times and 
others of the first and later centuries. 





SCULPTURE OF A TOPE, DAGOBA, OR PAGODA, ON AN 
ANCIENT STONE PILLAR AT DRAS, LADAK, 


Sketched by WittiaM Simpson, R.I. 


From some of these we may gather pecu- 
liarly interesting proofs of the manner in 
which the honorific umbrellas were originally 
multiplied and grouped, ere the idea presented 
itself of conventionalising them, so as to 
produce the pyramid of discs, which in its 
most compact form (as the Tee on the summit 
of the Tope), came to be recognised as the 
symbol of the whole. 
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First of all then, we find the single or 
triple umbrella overshadowing the image of 
Buddha as in the accompanying sketch, from 
a sculpture in the Caves of Ellora, in which 
the emblematic Wheel is shown beneath the 
Throne (Fig. 13). 

Next we find a single flat stone um- 
brella, crowning the relic-shrine, as already 
shown in Fig. 8, which represents the dagoba 





FiG, 12.—SEVEN-STORIED OCTAGON PAGODA, 
From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpon CUMMING, 


in the interior of the great Buddhist Rock 
Temple of Karlee, on a mountain side in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. 

In the famous. Sanchi Tope in Bhopal (in 
central India), which is simply a gigantic 
relic-shrine of solid masonry, dating from 
the first century, we find numerous sculptures 
illustrating this subject. 

The great Tope is approached by noble 
gateways covered with sculpture in bas-relief. 
On a panel of the eastern gateway is shown 
the adoration of the Wheel of Light (sym- 
bolising Buddha) both by human beings and 
by ckerubims with human bodies, and pheenix 
wings and tail, who bring celestial garlands 
as offerings. The wheel is overshadowed by 
the chatta, i.e. umbrella, which is itself 
adorned with garlands! (Fig. 14). 


1 For many details on the Sanctity of the Wheel, 
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On the northern gateway, approaching 
the same mighty relic-shrine, is sculptured a 
dagoba surmounted by three realistic um- 
brellas similarly adorned with garlands, also 
with a veil of drapery, such as in ancient 
Assyrian sculptures is represented attached 
to the regal sunshade. The conventional 
idea of massing these so as to diminish their 
resistance to the wind, had apparently not 
yet been devised. This sculpture is likewise 
surrounded by adoring cherubims, with pea- 
cock’s wings and tail, and also by human 
worshippers and musicians bringing garlands 
and other offerings (Fig. 15). 

On a third panel is shown a dagoba sur- 
mounted by two chattas placed one above 
the other, but there is as yet no conven- 
tionalising. They are unmistakable um- 
brellas adorned with garlands. 

A fourth panel shows three umbrellas thus 
piled, and one on either side. Thus we have 
the primary idea of the accumulated honour 
of the five chattas, which subsequently, as 





Fic 13.—THREE UMERELLAS OVER BUDDHA, IN THE CAVES OF 
ELLORA. 
From a Drawing by C. F. Goxpon Cumminc. 


we have seen in the case of the great Tope 
at Peshawur, WERE INCREASED TO TWENTY- 
FIVE! 

Of the perfectly realistic chatta we have 


and its practical use in prayer and praise, see Jn the 
Himalayas, and on Indian Plains, pp. 430—440, by 
C. F. Gordon Cumming. Pub. by Chattoand Windus. 
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a good example in solid masonry on the 
summit of a temple which stands on the sea- 
shore at Maha-Velli-pore (Fig. 16). How 
closely it resembles the ecclesiastical umbrella 
of China at the present day we may note 
from the annexed sketch of such an umbrella 
as we may see any day in China or Japan 
in a Buddhist temple or carried by Buddhist 
priests in solemn procession (Fig. 17). 

Still more realistic are the golden um- 
brellas which crown the comparatively 
modern Chattur Manzil Palace in Lucknow, 
which hence, I believe, derives its name. 
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umbrella, all encrusted with precious stones 
—a regal offering, placed there some years 
ago, with most royal pomp and gorgeous 
ceremonial. 

In sculpture the simple form of the um- 
brella was certainly retained till the fourth 
or fifth century, as we may gather from 
such examples as this group of six, sugges- 
tive of a great mushroom bed (Fig. 18), 
which is carved on a pillar of the Amravati 
Tope (another of the Cyclopean relic-shrines 
of ancient days). 

Then we come to the conventionalised 








Fic. 14.—UMBRELLA OVERSHADOWING THE SACRED WHEEL. 





SCULPTURE AT THE SANCHI TOPF, 


From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpon CumMING, 


But such realism reaches its perfection in 
Rangoon, the capital of Pegu, a city whose 
chief feature is the multitude of its gigantic 
temples, pagodas, and other pyramidal relic- 
shrines, most of which are crowned with the 
umbrella symbol in the form of the Tee. But 
the greatest of all the pagodas (wherein are 
stored eight hairs from the head of Gautama 
Buddha, the water-dipper of Gaunagon 
Buddha, the robe of Kathapa Buddha, and 
the staff of Kanthathan Buddha,) is not 
only gilded from the base to the summit, so 
as to be positively dazzling in the sunlight, 
but further it is crowned by a magnificent 


spire, which exemplifies how the dignity of 
multiplied chattas can be obtained with the 
least possible resistance to the winds. 

Nor is it only in painting and sculpture 
that we find this symbolism as a survival of 
a reverence of the past. On the contrary, it 
is a reality of the nineteenth century, and 
one which not only holds a very prominent 
position in the state ceremonial of Oriental 
nations, but even peeps out from many un- 
expected corners of Europe. 

To glance first at the modern state-um- 
brellas of Asia. 

In Burmah, whose strange, complex um- 
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Fic. 17.—ECCLESIASTICAL UMBRELLA OF CHINA, 
From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpox CumMINe. 


the twenty-four umbrellas ” (in other words, 
Ruler of the twenty-four kingdoms). 

In the treaty of Dee. 13th, 1769, between 
15.—FROM THE NORTHERN GATEWAY, SANCHI TOPE, Burmah and China, the respective monarchs 
ee are described as “The Sun-descended King 
aren @ Saning 6) 2. Geen Cee of Ava, the Lord who rules over the multi- 





Fic, 


brella-towers we have already noticed, the 
high-sounding title of the king, is “ Lord of 





Fra. 18.—BAS-RELIEF ON A PILLAR AT THE AMRAVATI TOPE. 
FOURTH OR FIFTH CENTURY. 


From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpon Cummine. 


Fic, 16,.-—-OLD TEMPLE AT MAHA-VELLI-PORE, 
From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpon CummMinc. 
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tude of umbrella-bearing chiefs in the Western 
Kingdom” (fourteen such chiefs being then 
specified), and “The Master of the Golden 
Palace of China, who rules over a multitude 
of umbrella-bearing chiefs in the great Eastern 
Kingdom ” (thirteen such being specified). 

The number of umbrellas which may be 
carried before each noble, to denote his rank, 
is accurately defined by Imperial grant, this 
being the Burmese form of letters patent of 
nobility. These umbrellas are single, whereas 
in the regal sunshade concentrated honour is 
implied by multiplied canopies, as shown in 
one of pyramidal form found in the palace at 
Mandalay.! 

Of the golden umbrella, as an ecclesiastical 
distinction, special mention is made in a 
curious letter which, in the year 1802, was 
addressed by the great High Priest of Burmah 
to the Buddhist priesthood of Ceylon, on the 
occasion of the arrival in Burmah of six 
Cingalese priests, who had journeyed thither 
to desire ordination to the highest order of 
the priesthood. The letter tells of the mag- 
nificent ceremonial with which the event was 
celebrated by the order of the King, “ Lord 
of the White Elephants,” and how the candi- 
dates had been placed on golden howdahs 
borne by the stateliest elephants, and thus 
led in procession through the streets of 
Amarapoora, attended by all the great dig- 
nitaries of the Empire, and preceded by all 
the insignia of royalty, while over each priest 
were held two superb golden umbrellas, shining 
like the morning sun. 

So prominent is the position assigned in 
Burmah to this quaint symbol, that it gene- 
rally attracts the special notice of travellers. 
Thus when, in 1870, Mr. Cushing visited the 
province of Kiang Tung, and was admitted 
to an audience with the Tsaubwa, or ruler of 
the province, he tells us how, on entering a 
fine hall, with four rows of pillars, he per- 
ceived the gilded throne on a raised dais, 
between the central pillars. On either side 
were seated a row of high dignitaries, those 
of highest rank being provided with velvet 
cushions, and all around the throne were 
grouped white, yellow, and golden umbrellas, 
and other emblems of princely rank. 

In like manner in China, whenever you 
chance to meet any great man on his way 
to pay an official visit, or on his travels, you 
can tell his true rank by a glance at the 
great symbolic red umbrella, which is carried 
before him among many other insignia of 
state, such as banners and huge fans, borne 
on tall poles, and displaying dragons, and 
representations of the sun. 

1 This figure is given in Part IT. 
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The four highest ranks of mandarin are 
entitled to a red silk umbrella with three 
flounces—the smaller nobility may only have 
two. Gentlemen-commoners of the two 
highest ranks have a red state umbrella, 
surmounted by a gourd-shaped knob of 
block-tin. The two next degrees have the 
knob of wood only, though painted red. Then 
comes the fifth rank, whose umbrella must be 
of blue cloth, with a red-painted wooden knob 
at the top, and only two flounces. 

The governor-general of a province and a 
military officer of the first rank are heralded 
by two great red silk umbrellas. 

Such being the honorific distinctions of 
the nobility, it follows that in all Imperial 
processions, where these are added to those 
which of right belong to the Emperor, they 
form the most striking feature in the pro- 
cession. In olden days they likewise swelled 
the pomp of great religious demonstrations. 
Thus Hiouen Thsang (whose description of 
the great Tope at Peshawur I have already 
quoted) tells of a grand ceremonial at which 
three hundred umbrellas of rich material were 
carried in the procession ! 

It used also to be customary to carry 
twenty-four great state umbrellas before the 
Emperor when he went out hunting! An 
odd adjunct to a day’s. sport, doubtless very 
satisfactory to the game ! 

Even in modern days those who (having 
been so fortunate as to overcome all official 
prohibitions against peeping) have obtained 
stolen glimpses of great Imperial pageants in 
Peking, have noted the gorgeously em- 
broidered triple umbrellas of richest silk 
brocade, as among the most salient features. 
Mr. William Simpson, to whose sketch-book 
I am indebted for several of the most inter- 
esting links in the illustration of this curious 
subject, was one of the very few who con- 
trived to find means to see the great pro- 
cession on the occasion of the Emperor’s 
wedding in 1872. 

Amongst other very suggestive sketches 
in the record of his travels in Meeting the 
Sun,” there is one of a magnificent um- 
brella procession. To quote Mr. Simpson’s 
words, “The procession consisted principally 
of banners and very tall triple umbrellas of 
various colours, with dragons and phcenixes 
embroidered on them. There were round, 
square, and heart-shaped fans on very high 
poles. At last came the imperial canopy, or 
Yellow Dragon Umbrella, which, like the 
Chatta of Buddha, is a triple one. This was 
followed by the Bride’s Chair, covered all 
over with yellow silk, with a golden crown- 

2 Longmans and Co., London. 
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like top, ornamented with the dragon and 
the pheenix’’ (symbolic of the Emperor and 
the Empress). 

This reference to the Chatta of Buddha 
reminds us that this likewise is no dead 
letter, confined to sculpture and architecture, 
for every Buddhist temple is provided with 
great and gorgeous triple umbrellas, while 
in some of the great Lama monasteries of 
North China and Mongolia about a dozen 
large yellow satin umbrellas are ranged 
around the altar, the Lamas being specially 
privileged by the Emperor to assume the 
Imperial yellow—the concession extending 
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closer inspection, however, proves them to be 
only made of paper and tinsel, as are all 
other objects offered to the dead. 

Very handsome umbrellas also hold a dis- 
tinguished place in funeral ceremonies. At 
Peking a blue satin umbrella seems to denote 
that the deceased was a Manchu Tartar, 
while the Chinese affect white, embroidered 
with flowers, sometimes varied by camels 
and sporting dogs. The latter indicate that 
the deceased was of such high rank as to 
entitle him to go out hunting! a distinction 
which was recently further illustrated at the 
funeral of Prince Lau Fu, by the presence 











Fic. 19.—PROCESSION “OF STATE UMBRELLAS AT EMPEROR'S MARRIAGE, PEKING, 
Sketched on the spot by Wm. Simpson, RI. 


even to the right of roofing their monasteries 
with brilliant yellow china tiles. 

The umbrella which is so highly prized by 
the living is also esteemed an acceptable 
offering to thedead. Hence, in those strange 
Cities of the Dead, which exist in the neigh- 
bourhood of many great Chinese cemeteries, 
where, each in his own hired house, the 
coffins of the wealthy dead are detained 
perhaps for years, awaiting the lucky day 
for burial,! umbrellas, which at the first 
glance appear identical with those of the 
mandarins, stand open beside the coffin. A. 

1 See China. C. F. 
Cumming. 


Wanderings in Gordon 


of his two hundred and forty hounds, which, 
together with numerous camels and horses, 
swelled the magnificent and very gaily 
coloured procession. 

Considering how many Eastern potentates 
have claimed the exclusive privilege of using 
a sunshade, it is not without interest to 
note that such a monopoly has never com- 
mended itself to the paternal government of 
the Celestial Empire, and that from time 
immemorial China’s millions have had the 
full comfort to be derived from the use of 
stout umbrellas of waterproof oiled-paper on 
a folding frame of split bamboo. 

The sumptuary laws, however, which regu- 

RR 2 
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late every tiny detail of domestic and social 
life in China, ordain that “the people” may 
not venture to use umbrellas of either silk 
or cloth, but only of stout paper—a law 
which entails no hardship, as the large paper 
umbrella is very cheap and exceedingly ser- 
viceable, and has moreover, the merit of 
being a much more picturesque object than 
the prosaic silk umbrella of our great fac- 
tories. ‘Wonderful indeed it is to prove the 
amount of wear and tear which such an one 
will undergo, and the tremendous force of rain 
which even the ordinary article will resist. 

But there are certain towns in the interior 
famed for the quality of their manufacture. 
We touched at one of these on an expedi- 
tion up the Min river above Foochow, and 
great was the delight of our boatmen, who 
invested in a large stock of strong serviceable 
umbrellas, at a sum equivalent to a quarter of 
a dollar each. These they displayed so proudly 
on the return voyage that our boat somewhat 
resembled a floating clump of fungi ! 

The Chinese, who love to inscribe maxims 
and high-flown sentiments on every available 
surface, sometimes condemn even their um- 
brellas to display sentences from the dry 
wisdom of Confucius. The more graceful 
fancy of the Japanese on the other hand, 
induces them to decorate their light sun- 
shades with an endless variety of designs in 
gay colour, illustrative of mythology, or 
legendary lore. Unfortunately, however, 
from an artistic point of view, their passion 
for adopting foreign fashions is at work, and 
there are now a large number of shops in 
Tokio and other great cities, which manu- 
facture silk umbrellas with steel frames, not 
to be distinguished from foreign work save 
by the curious name of the maker, and the 
lower price asked. 

Happily the charming little parasols, which 
find so great favour among ourselves, and 
which form so pretty a feature in every 
group of Japanese women, and are in the 
hands of even the smallest children, are 
apparantly in no danger of being speedily 
superseded for any imported novelty, 

Of the place of the umbrella in the popular 
estimation of the Chinese, I cannot adduce a 
more striking instance than the recognised 
testimonial to a very popular official on 
leaving a large community, over which he 
has ruled beneficently and without oppression. 
It is a large umbrella of red silk or satin 
richly embroidered in gold. It is about four 
feet in diameter and is raised on a pole nine 
feet high and surmounted with a gilt knob. 


Its name, Wang-ming-san, or, umbrella of 
myriad names, implies that it is an offering 
from at least ten thousand persons, who were 
all of one mind in giving it. Sometimes the 
principal names are painted amid clouds on the 
deep satin curtains. So this ponderous decor- 
ation is a most literal “ Legion of honour,” 
and the proud recipient is thenceforth dis- 
tinguished as the owner of a TEN-THOUSAND- 
MAN-UMBRELLA ! 

Sometimes, in place of three curtains of 
satin, the honorific umbrella is composed of 
three rows of narrow silk ribbons of every 
variety of brilliant colour. On each ribbon 
three Chinese characters are woven in gold 
thread, and each ribbon terminates in three 
circular brass bells. The triple characters 
on these multitudinous ribbons seemed to me 
to be all different. The three rows are each 
about eighteen inches in depth, and overhang 
one another. A very good specimen of this 
curious umbrella was exhibited in the Chinese 
department of the “Inventories” at South 
Kensington. 

This great honour has occasionally been 
bestowed on very just foreigners. Thus in 
Feb., 1877, when Sir Arthur Kennedy was 
about to leave Hong Kong, his term as 
governor having expired, ten thousand 
Chinese inhabitants of the colony presented 
him with a state umbrella, as a token of 
respect, this being considered the highest 
compliment that could be paid to his worth 
and wisdom. A similar honour was bestowed 
by the people of Perak on a recent governor 
of the Straits Settlements, at the time of his 
departure. 

If we look at that fertile group of isles 
lying midway between China and Japan, and 
so long claimed by both, though finally 
annexed by Japan in 1879—the group which 
is called by the former Lieu-kieu, by the 
latter Riu-kiu, and by ourselves Loo-Choo— 
there too, we find that the umbrella is the 
acknowledged symbol of royalty. A gentle- 
man who chanced to be at the capital (Nafa- 
kiang) on the New Year Festival (22nd 
Jan., 1876), relates how all the people in- 
augurated the holiday, by a visit to the 
Castle to do homage to the king, who how- 
ever was unwell, so the /evée took the simple 
form of passing in procession before the 
Castle, and making a profound bow before its 
main entrance, on either side of which stood 
a man supporting a huge umbrella, from the 
edge of which hung a deep curtain, these 
being the insignia of royalty. 

C. F, Gorpon Cummine. 


END OF PART I. 
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DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 


THE YORK ROAD.—Parr I. 


THERE were two main roads to York in the 
old coaching days. The first of these was 
measured from Shoreditch, and went by way 
of Ware; the second was measured from 
Hicks’s Hall, and went by way of Barnet. 
At the Wheatsheaf inn at Alconbury Hill, 
down in Huntingdonshire, these two roads to 
York became one and the same road ; but the 
Ware route was four miles one furlong the 
shorter of the two. 

When we want to go to York now we 
breakfast at half-past eight, if we are wise, 
and catch the ten o’clock Scotch express from 
King’s Cross. Our grandfathers did not 
breakfast at all; not because they had no 
appetite at half-past eight, but because they 
had to start from High Holborn at half- 
past six. 

According to the faculty, early rising is a 


healthy thing, yet I have known it bring 
strong men to their bier ; and besides, how- 
ever enjoyable, though perilous, it may be in 
summer, I think that few of us care to leap 
from our beds at half-past five on a raw 
January morning. 

Yet this is what our ancestors had to do 
who wanted to catch one of the crack northern 
coaches, 

Shall we follow them in the spirit on one 
of these ghastly expeditions ? 

Our coach—we will take the Regent for 
choice—as we cannot get further than Stam- 
ford this journey—starts at 6.30 from the 
George and Blue Boar, but we are not there 
yet. We are in bed in Berkeley Square, 
Marylebone Lane, or where you please. 

Our sleep has been fevered with grim 
visions of the coming strife. It is broken 
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by a loud knocking at the outer door, as in 
Macbeth. 

Our servant, who has overslept himself 
according to immemorial receipt, now comes 
to tell us that it is half-past five, and that the 
hackney coach ordered overnight to take us 
to the coach office is already at the door. 

Unless on these occasions you ordered a 
hackney coach overnight, you were utterly 
undone. 

We now use strange words, and ask what 
sort of a morn it is. We are told that it is 
foggy, and we soon see that it is yellow. We 


into the eager morning air. The eager morn- 
ing air is yellow, and in it, the hackney coach- 
man, his horse, his coach, our servant, who 
helps us in, all look supereminently the 
same colour. 

In the fulness of time we arrive at the 
George and Blue Boar, Holborn. On his 
legal fare being tendered to the hackney 
coachman, he throws down his hat and offers 
to fight us for five shillings. We decline the 
stirring invitation and hurry into the inn 
yard. All here is bustle and animation in a 
sort of half gloom. 





From a Drawing by HERBERT RAILTon. 


have thoughts of not going to York, but we 
recollect that we have already bought our 
ticket. At thesame time knocking fromthe 
hackney coachman below tells us that time 
flies. 

We now fly into our boots and hat and other 
things. A horrible attempt at preparing 
breakfast has been made in the interval by 
the penitent valet ; an impromptu effort in the 
way of a dingy table-cloth, a tea urn, a loaf 
and a pat of butter, which causes us to shy as 
a thoroughbred shies at a traction engine. 
We seize our portmanteau, and hurry out 


The Stamford Regent stands ready for her 
flight ; four chestnuts with a good deal of 
blood about them seem anxious to be off ; 
ostlers making noises after the manner of 
engines letting off steam in underground 
stations, are giving the finishing touches to 
the toilet. Afar off in a dim doorway the 
celebrated Tom Hennesy draws on his gloves, 
and says sweet nothings to a_ pretty 
housemaid, with her black hair out of curl. 
Ostlers are thrusting luggage into the boot. 
The boot seems to have an insatiable appetite 
for luggage. It swallows everything that is 
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thrown at it, and makes no sign. The two 
inside passengers now appear upon the scene. 
One of them is an Anglo-Indian, who has 
whiskers brushed as if by a whirlwind, a voice 
like a bull, and a complexion in harmony with 
his surroundings. A sort of Jos Sedley going 
to York. The other is a lady of uncertain age, 
who wears her hair in curl papers, and pre- 
tends to a rooted antipathy to travelling 
alone with aman. This antipathy she com- 
municates to the guard in a faded whisper. 
The guard grinning all over his face communi- 
cates this faded whisper to the Bengal Civil 
Servant. He receives it with matutinal 
curses. 

“‘ Confound it, sir,” he roars, ‘‘ then let her 
ride outside.” 

With which he hurls himself into the coach. 
From this point of vantage he shakes his fist 
ata wretched native in a turban, who, safely 
out of distance, salaams till his head almost 
touches the coach court-yard, and confesses 
that he has indeed omitted to provide the 
Sahib with his umbrella. 

While a terrific volley of objurgations in 
Bengalese pours from one door of the coach, 


the lady with the faded manner enters it by 
the other. At the same time the incompar- 
able Tom Hennesy, languidly mounts on to 
his box. He chews a piece of sweet 
lavender given by the pretty housemaid— 
assumes the whip asa marshal does his baton, 
and darts a deathly glance over his left 
shoulder at the lingering fair. “Let ’em 
go,” he says, “and look out for yourselves.” 
The ostlers fly from the chestnuts’ heads—the 
four horses spring up to their collars—the 
guard performs “Oh, dear, what can the 
matter be?” on his bugle in a manner which 
would elicit an enthusiastic encore at an 
evening concert, and we are out of the coach- 
yard almost before we know it, stealing 
down Holborn Hill with that “fine fluent 
motion”’ which De Quincey described as 
characteristic of the Bristol Mail—but which 
indeed could be experienced on any crack 
coach which was finely driven. 

And Tom Hennesy is a master of his 
art. His manner on the box—all great 
artists are mannerists—is so calm, so quiet 
as to be almost supercilious. But he has 
to keep a sharp-look out, for he is driving 











through Egyptian darkness. The weather 
indeed reminds us of Homer’s Hell ; and as 
for the cold, it would make a snipe shiver in 
an Trish bog. Up Cow-lane we steal, through 
Smithfield. The wheelers appear like 
phantom chestnuts ; the leaders are hardly 
seen ; the houses on each side of the way 
loom grim and. ghostly. And through the 
gloom the Stamford Regent steals along, 
like some ghost of a coach itself. We on 
the box seat feel like unembodied joys. We 
have already lost the use of our hands and 
feet. Deep draughts of yellow fog complete 
our debility. 
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Suddenly shouts are heard ahead, and 
large herds of cattle throng the streets ; they 
seem to spring out of the foul air as every- 
thing does besides, but they come from 
Smithfield of course, or are going there. 
Drovers—looming phantom-like, like every- 
thing else, prove by a graceful flow of 
expletives that they are after all, but men. 
Our near side leader now mistakes a strayed 
bullock for some monster of mythology and 
swerves on one side after the manner of 
Balaam’s ass, upon which our coachman, who 
has up to now sat perfectly upright with 
hands still, the very statue of an accomplished 
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charioteer, immobile as fate, turns his wrist 
under, and lets his thong “go” in such a 
way that the near side leader’s hind leg is 
nearly severed from his body. Which duty 
done Tom Hennesy remarks “that there are 
some of ’em as never could hit a horse.” 
And we feel, almost as poignantly as the 
near side leader has done, that he Tom 
Hennesy is not to be included im the 
category. 

And now the Peacock at Islington begins 
to loom through the fog. Or rather the 
horn lantern of the old ostler, whose province 
it is to stand outside the inn and announce 
the names of the coaches as they drive up 
to the door, with the voice of an asthmatic 
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announces famous names though they are 
recognized as such no longer, They made 
our fathers’ blood boil at times if we are to 
believe De Quincey. These names—the York 
Highflyer, the Leeds Union, the York 
Express, the Stamford Regent, the Rocking- 
ham, the Truth and Daylight—made our 
fathers’ blood boil as these famed coaches 
carried northwards the heart-stirring news of 
Vittoria, or of Waterloo! But times are 
changed—such national telegrams (when we 
have them to transmit) are transmitted 
silently and decorously, by the telegraph. 
There is no advertisement possible in the 
way we travel now, except on the walls 
of railway stations—and of this latter 





From a Drawing by HerBert Rai.toy. 


trumpet. All the northern coaches made a 
point of stopping at the Peacock, on their 
way north ; though why they did so I have 
never been able to discover. The fact 
remains that there were twenty or more 
drawn up at a time here at seven o'clock 
in the morning. And such an outery 
attending their arrival, such a clattering of 
hoofs, clanging of bugles, slamming of doors 
and stamping of feet on splash boards, as 
never was heard, well, out of Islington ; 
and through all this din the raucous voice of 
the ostler continuously sounds, like the cry 
of a medieval herald with a cold in his head 
announcing the entry of distinguished 
competitors to a tournament. And he 


form I regret to say Mr. Ruskin does not 
approve. 

But to return to ourselves and the Stam- 
ford Regent. The announcement of the 
Truth and Daylight Coach makes us hope 
that we too, shortly, may see the sun. We 
see it in due course, as our steaming team 
breast the ascent to Highgate archway. The 
sun springs lurid from a cloud of yellow mist. 
The great city lies before us, the coverlet of 
the fog but half withdrawn from its dis- 
turbed sleep. The dawn from Highgate is 
doubtless a grand sight. But it unfortunately 
inspires my next neighbour on the box seat with 
the idea that he is a Constable—this always 
occurs. He determines to paint the salient 
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From a Drawing by Hvcu THomson, 





landscape—this always occurs too. I ask Tom 
Hennesy at what point we may discern the 
bourn of the next public house. He says that 
the Green Man at Barnet is the first change, 
and expatiates on the soothing joys of rum 
and milk as applied to a constitution that 
has relished a winter’s dawn breakfastless. 
The Green Man at Barnet is now to me like 
the star, seen, or not seen, by the mariner, 
and in due course I see it, and alight at the 
first opportunity. But not before Tom Hen- 
nesy. In front of the Green Man at Barnet 
his languidly sedate manner goes. For here 


too, alas for the historic 
inconstancy of coach- 
men! he is a great 
favourite with the fair. 
Looks quite the coach- 
ing Lothario, as he 
lounges against the 
bar, his beaver ad- 
justed rakishly, his 
melting glances fast- 
ened, now, on _ his 
next team already 
fuming in the traces, 
now on the Barnet 
Hebe as _ hopelessly, 
alas ! in the toils. 
“Take your seats, 
gentlemen, please.” 
And Barnet is soon 
a memory on the great 
north road. A memory 
however which shows 
some claim to “recol- 
lection dear,” fixing 
as it does the site 
of a great battle, and 
of a highwayman’s 
exploits, which have 
occupied almost the 
same space in history 
—-I mean fiction—No! 
I mean history. To 
come to details :—On 
Hadley Green, half-a- 
mile to the north of 
the town, was fought, 
on a raw, cold and 
dismal Easter Day, in 
the year 1471, the 
famous battle between 
the Houses of York 
and Lancaster which 
ended in the death of 
the king-maker, and 
established Edward 
IV. upon the throne ; 
and behind an oak tree 
which still stands opposite the Green Man 
at the junction of the York and Holyhead 
Roads, the immortal Dick Turpin used to sit 
silent on his mare, Black Bess, patiently 
waiting for some traveller to speak to. The 
battle has been celebrated by Lord Lytton 
in The Last of the Barons, perhaps as fine an 
account of a medizval “set to” as can be 
found out of Scott. The noble author lived 
at Copped Hall, near Totteridge, and often 
used to pay visits to the scene. The high- 
wayman has been immortalized by Harrison 
Ainsworth. Did he not write in one night’s 
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sitting the whole series of chap- 
ters.—I don’t know how many 
there are—should not like to say 
how many there are not —in 
which is set forth in such stirring 
form the celebrated ride to York ? 
Certainly he did, and Macaulay 
as certainly denied that such a 
thing ever took place, according 
to the invariable practice of Whig 
historians, who are always heavy . 
when they handle volatile matter. 

And Turpin’s ride to York 
reminds me that there is another 
road to it, besides the one I am 
on; namely the road by Ware, 
which according to the prophet 
Ainsworth, Turpin took, though 
why he should have gone to Ware 
when he was already in Barnet is 
a matter which will ever remain 
one of conjecture to the curious. 
I think however that we will 
follow this Ware route for a few 
miles, just to get us clear of 
London, when I shall go off the 
York Road, so far as its history 
is concerned (I shall leave that 
to my next number), and tell 
here of some great northern 
coachmen, and some great north- 
ern catastrophes. 

The York Road then, which 
goes by way of Ware, runs 
through Shoreditch, Stoke New- 
ington, Stamford Hill to Totten- 
ham, and so into Edmonton, 
through which place John Gilpin, 
Esq., passed at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. The world has 
made itself acquainted with that 
famous ride. But the Bell at Edmonton 
now appears to be the Angel, and Edmonton 
gains as much fame perhaps from having 
been the residence of Charles Lamb as from 
Cowper’s humorous poem. 

A few miles further on and we are at 
Enfield Highway, and in the neighbourhood 
of that celebrated chase, where once our 
kings and queens used to disport themselves, 
but where now the jerry builder, and the 
credulous agriculturist who believes in small 
holdings, labour day by day. James I. was 
here hunting on an extremely wet day, on 
his royal progress up to London, and 
curiously, as it seems to me for such an acute 
sportsman, was much disconcerted by the 
showers. I had thought that a southerly 
wind and a rainy sky realized the hunter's 


ideal ; but I suppose that James’s padded 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Raittox. 


saddle got wet, certain it is that he broke up 
the hunt long before he had a chance of 
breaking up the stag, and retired to London 
in the worst of moods. And I hope the Earl 
of Northumberland, who rode on his right 
hand, and the Earl of Nottingham, who rode 
upon his left, properly appreciated their 
positions. 

The first of the Stuarts (so far as England 
is concerned) was in Enfield Chase again in 
1606, but he had a better time on this occa- 
sion. He was entertained at Theobalds by 
Cecil, and was in the company of a first-class 
boon companion in the person of the King of 
Denmark. These two often, I apprehend, 
woke the night owl with a catch in Cecil’s 
lordly halls, which the king already had his 
eye upon. They passed into his possession 
shortly afterwards by a process of exchange 
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and mart similar to that advocated in our 
society journals. Cecil gave up Theobalds 
for Hatfield ; and I am not sure that he 
had the worst of the bargain. 

«I read that when the Princess Elizabeth 
was residing at Hatfield in charge of Sir 
Thomas Pope, Enfield Chase used to be 
favoured a good deal too with that pros- 
pective royal presence. The future Queen of 
England always knew what a wardrobe 
meant, and carried her love of finery with 


From « Drawing by HERBERT RaiLtox. 


her to the hunting field ; to the considerable 
disgust, I should say, of her twelve ladies in 
waiting, who found themselves pursuing the 
flying hart, arrayed in white satin, and seated 
on ambling palfreys. 

Fifty archers, too, had to be careful what 
they had on their backs (though details as to 
trimming of tunics is not given); but they 
had gilded bows in their hands, and scarlet 
boots on their feet, and yellow caps on their 
heads—and presented, I should say, a suffi- 
ciently startling ensemble, which the stag 
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they were after must have admired a mile 
off. 

To leave hunting subjects behind us and 
get to graver matter. At Camelot Moat, 
situated in one of the most delightful and 
least desecrated parts of the chase, is laid the 
last scenes of the Fortunes of Nigel. Here 
Dalgarno waited impatiently for his rival, 
in order that he might wipe out a long score 
in a quiet glade ; here, as he shaded his eyes 
with his hands and gazed eagerly down an 
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alley, he received a shot which, grazing his 
hand, passed right through his brain, and laid 
him a lifeless corpse at the feet, or rather across 
the lap of the unfortunate victim of his pro- 
fligacy. A very fitting close to a consummate 


scoundrel’s career, and in most picturesque, 
in almost too picturesque, surroundings. 

It is not however by romance alone that 
Enfield Chase earns fame as a trysting-place 
for people whose characters are doubtful. 
More sinister associations cling to it, associa- 
with 


tions linked one of the most lurid 
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episodes of a nation’s history. The old house 
of White Webbs, which in 1570 Elizabeth 
granted to Robert Huicke, her physician ; 
was pulled down in 1790. A portion of the 
grounds of Middleton, however, still marks 
its site ; and its position about a mile to the 
left of Enfield Wash, going north, gives to 
my gossip about the great roads of England 
its first batch of conspirators, in the authors 
of the gunpowder treason. For here, at this 
lonely house, then in the middle of Enfield 
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Catesby came up with Mr. Fawkes to an 
house by Enfield Chase called White Webbs, 
whither I came to them, and Mr. Catesby 
willed me to inquire whether the young prince 
came to the parliament ; I tolde him I heard 
that his grace thought not to be there. Then 
must we have our horses, said Mr. Catesby, 
‘beyond the water, and provision of more com- 
pany to surprise the prince, and leave the 
duke alone.’ ”’ 

That a more important factor in the deadly 
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From a Drawing by Herpert Ratttor. 


Chase, nearly all the actors in the dark catas- 
trophe, imminent at Westminster, at one 
time or another gathered. Over and over 
again the ten miles between Enfield Wash 
and London must have rung to the sound 
of their horses’ hoofs, as they rode 
fiercely through the night—always through 
the night we may well believe—between 
White Webbs and London. That Catesby 
was here ten days before the meditated explo- 
sion is evident, from Winter’s confession :— 
“ Then was the parliament anew prorogued 
until the fifth of November, so as we all went 
down until some ten days before, when Mr. 


design—if the latest judgment of posterity 
is to be believed—even than Catesby himself 
was frequently at the old house in Enfield 
Chase is shown in the examination of James 
Johnson ; that is to say in the examination 
of Guy Fawkes. 

It was stated by him that the place had 
been taken of Dr. Huicke by his master, 
Mr. Meaze, of Berkshire, for his sister, Mrs. 
Perkins (alias Mrs. Ann Vaux) ; that Mrs. 
Vaux had spent a month there, and mass 
had been said by a priest, whose name de- 
ponent did not know. 

And as Mr. Meaze, of Berkshire, 


was 
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none other than Henry Garnet, the Provincial 
of the English Jesuits, the importance of the 
testimony becomes apparent, and the fact 
gives birth to a fancy. It is interesting to 
me to think that Mr. Meaze, of Berkshire, 
with his candid blue eyes, his fair curling 
hair, his polished, courteous manners, his 
form tending to an embonpoint by no means 
suggestive of asceticism ; it is interesting to 
me, I say, to think that Mr. Meaze, of Berk- 
shire, may have been a well-known and re- 
spected figure about Enfield Wash. That he 
may have been recognized as Father Garnet, 
for the first time as he stood absolutely under 
the beam on that May morning—“ the morrow 
of the Invention of the Cross ”—on the great 
scaffold at the west end of old St. Paul’s ; 
that he may have been recognized there by 


some Enfield yeoman, who had ridden in 
from Enfield to see the show, little expect- 
ing to see in the last victim, in the most 
distinguished of all the victims perhaps, to a 
justly outraged justice, the courteous, hand- 
some stranger, whom he had so admired 
and respected down in his quiet Enfield 
home! 

And here I shall leave the historical 
part of the great north road and take to 
coaching. Of the great Tom MHennesy, 
with whom we have already made a driving 
acquaintance, an anecdote may first be told. 
The scene of it laid of course on the Barnet 
route to York, on which route the great 
Tom drove. Between Hatfield and Wellwyn 


then, Tom aforenamed nearly got into hot 
brandy and water. 


And in this wise—A 
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young gentleman, named Reynardson, who 
in the matter of coaching was at quite an 
early age a devotee, and has lived to write a 
book of his various experiences Down the 
Road, was seated at Tom Hennesy’s side 
on one of his numerous journeys from 
London to Huntingdon. He—the young 
gentleman—burned as usual to be Jehu. 
Upon which Tom Hennesy, who seems to 
have been an extremely agreeable and 
vivacious box companion, said “ Now then, 
sir, you must take them a bit.” Mr. Rey- 
nardson did not refuse the contest. Far from 
it. He changed seats with Mr. Hennesy, 
“took them a bit,”’ and all went well between 
Hatfield and Wellwyn. Arrived at this place 
(where the coach changed horses) Tom 
Hennesy remarked that he had better 
take them down the hill. And why 
did he think it necessary to depose his 
young protégé at the very apex of his 
triumph? Because he had the fear of a 
“* three-cornered old chap named Barker”’ 
before his eyes. “ Who would kick up 
a devil of a row if he saw you working.” 
Thus spoke Tom Hennesy with great . 
disrespect of the proprietor of the White 
Hart at Wellwyn who horsed the coach. 
Thus he spoke and prepared to take the 
reins from the unwilling hands of the 
unwilling neophyte when lo! he looked 
ahead and saw the very “ three-cornered 
old chap” spoken of advancing up the 
hill to meet them. The situation was 
now summed up in three words, *‘ Here’s 
a go.” Atthe same time Mr. Hennesy 
disdained to attempt disguise at a time 
when disguise was useless, and told Mr. 
Reynardson to drive on and not look 
at him—by him meaning Barker. 
Perhaps he hoped to escape by a 
quick change at the inn below. But 
not so. Before the fresh horses had 
been put in, entered to them Mr. Barker, 
not wearing upon his face the most 
pleasant expression in the world. In 
fact it was so unpleasant that Tom saw 
that it meant mischief, and adopting the 
method prescribed by the best pugilists 
“opened fire” at once. In point of fact he 
remarked “Good morning, Mr. Barker, sir! 
Did you ever see a young gentleman take a 
coach steadier down a hill?” Mr. Barker 
showing no immediate inclination or capacity 
for answering this question, the glib Tom 
continued, “’Pon my word, sir, he could not 
have done it better. He’s a pupil of mine, 
and I’m blest if he didn’t do it capital: 
Don’t you think he did, sir, for you seed him.” 
What could the threecornered Barker 
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answer to this appeal? Nothing! And this 
is practically what he answered, muttering 
something about “against the rules,” and 
“don’t do it again.”” And so Tom and Mr. 
Reynardson got off very lightly from what 
might have been, had it not been less 
directly handled, an awkward dilemma—and 
Tom should have been grateful to Barker 
for once. But his gratitude, I am sorry to 
say, did not take a very grateful form. 
“Well, he was wonderful civil for him,” he 
said as soon as they got off. So far so good, 
but now comes the fall. “But as I said 
before he’s a cross-grained, three-cornered 
old chap at the best of times, and if I could 
only catch him lying drunk in the road, 
I'd run over him and kill him, blessed if 
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I wouldn’t”—and then comes the cause 
of so sanguinary an indignation—“‘ What 
business had he to be walking up the 
hill? I suppose he thought he should catch 
me shouldering.” 

And “shouldering” in the tongue of 
coachmen and guards meant taking a fare 
not on the way bill and unknown to the 
proprietor. 

This same Tom Hennesy had a celebrated 
whip—it was a crooked one—and in his 
practised hands inflicted deadly execution on 
lagging wheelers, and on leaders given to 
dropping going down declines, on coach horses 
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meriting justice generally. But perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about this whip was 
that it was not Tom Hennesy’s own. No! 
He had “conveyed it,” as the wise call it, 
from a brother coachman, whose weakness it 
was to borrow stray whips with no fixed in- 
tention of returning them. 

The end of this accomplished artist in his 
own line—clearly, from what I can learn, 
one of the most distinguished box figures on 
the first eighty-nine miles out of town of the 
great north road—is melancholy in the ex- 
treme to contemplate. But it is typical at 
the same time, typical of the remorseless 
destiny forced on men who were really fine 
men in their way, by the Nemesis of a new 
invention. It is a marvel to me when I read 
the record of their fall that stage coachmen 
did not form themselves into an amalgamated 
society, with branches everywhere, for smash- 
ing locomotives. Never surely was such a fall 
seen since the days of Lucifer, who is rather 
out of fashion, as the fall of the great stage 
coachmen before the demon steam. The 
observed of all observers at one moment! In 
another, heeded by no one; buried away in 


obscure corners of out-of-the-way counties, 
driving *buses; hanging about inn yards, 
yards where formerly their very footfall 
produced clumsy reverences from drunken 
postboys ; melancholy, blue-nosed phantoms 
of their former selves. Seldom surely has 
there been so cruel a revolution ! 

Why this man Tom Hennesy, the dandy 
of the Stamford Regent! the knight of the 
crooked whip, the adored of barmaids, the 
idol of schoolboys, horsily inclined for 
eighty-nine miles of the finest coaching road 
in England, came down from mere natural 
force of circumstances—circumstances in a 
real sense over which he had no control—to 
what? To driving a two-horsed ’bus from 
Huntingdon to Cambridge. | 

Nor is the hope permitted that others of 
his craft as distinguished as he, fared better 
at the end of laborious lives when fortune 
should have shone kindliest upon their efforts. 
John Barker indeed—the Daniel Lambert of 
the north road—not a.swell coachman, but 
as strong as the man of Gath and as safe as 
the Bank of England, was saved the painful 
experience of seeing his empire ravished 
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away from him by the Great Northern 
Railway Company ; but he was only saved 
from this humiliation by a mortification 
setting in after an accident to his right foot, 
and what the ultimate fate of Cartwright 
was, and what the last engagement of Leech, 
I scarcely like to consider. Yet few, not 
excepting even Hennesy, could show greener 
laurels than they. 

For the first of them, Cartwright—who 
drove the York Express from Buckden to 
Welwyn and back—about seventy miles 





tion of his favourite. 
eagle flight undaunted. 

“ Cartwright’s perfections,” he cries, “end 
not here! His manner of treating his 
leaders is equally fine. His system is 
stillness, and to drive without using the 
whip ; his personal equipment, not that of a 
dandy, but modest, respectable, in confirmed 
good taste.” 

Well this it seems to me is the description 
of an artist’s salient traits—the sort of 
critical effort which we expend now on 


But he continues his 
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every day—was described by Peter Pry in the 
Sporting Magazine, and Peter Pry knew 
what he was describing, as almost every- 
thing that a fine coachman should be—“ under 
fifty years of age, bony, without fat, healthy 
looking, evidently abstemious ; moreover not 
too tall, but just the proper size to sit 
gracefully.” So much for a general view ! 
And to descend to detail, “ His right hand 
and whip were beautifully in unison ;” at 
which point Peter Pry appears to me to rise 
into the regions of metaphor in the descrip- 


young actors who bound upon the stage 
without experience. On authors who write 
African romances without having read their 
Dumas! And I could quote twenty more 
examples of a coachman’s fine points as 
carefully considered, had I the space to do so 
or the inclination. Cartwright’s great rival, 
to take one instance, has been as carefully 
weighed in as crucial a balance, and not found 
wanting. He drove the Edinburgh - Mail 
from Stamford to Doncaster, about seventy- 
five miles. Not so polished a man as Cart- 
8 8 
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wright quite; but of his method—quietness 
itself. Under his urbane direction, no hurry, 
no distress, no whipping, the pace ten miles 
an hour including stoppages seemed nothing 
to do. And a team of four bay blood mares 
did this nothing from Barnby Moor to 
Rossiter Bridge in exceptionally gratifying 
style. 

Peter Pry in this neighbourhood, or, to 
speak more accurately, in the neighbourhood 
of Sutton, was witness of a local custom from 
Leech’s box seat which filled him with an 
ingenuous surprise. This was the annual 
offering of extremely indigestible firstfruits 
to guards and coachmen, not excluding 
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passengers, by the 
honest-hearted farmers 
and cottagers of the 
roadside. 

When I say that upon 
a tray covered with a 
beautiful damask nap- 
kin,plum cakes, tartlets, 
gingerbread, exquisite 
home-made bread, and 
biscuits, profusely ap- 
peared, my readers may 
understand what sort 
of a digestion was need- 
ed to cope with them 
ona May morning after 
sundry rums and milks. 
The deadly list however 
is not concluded ; ales, 
currant and gooseberry 
wines,rounded the homi- 
cidal whole; ales and 
currant wines only more 


instantaneously fatal 
from the pleasing ap- 
pearance which they 
presented in old- 
fashioned glass jugs 


embossed with jocund 
figures. 

But was Peter Pry's 
figure jocund after he 
had partaken? “Eat 
and drink you must,” 
he says. “ I tasted all.” 
Wretched man, let him 
describe in directly sim- 
ple words his own miser- 
able subsequent state ! 
“« My poor stomach,” he 
writes, “not used to 
such luxuries at eleven 
in the morning, was in 
fine agitation for the 
remaining fifty miles 


Ca for 


of the ride.” 

And who can say justly that this agitation 
was to be wondered at ! 

It must not be thought however that perils 
such as these, springing from an unreason- 
able hospitality were the only perils to be 
encountered in the coaching days on the 
great north road. Catastrophes abound in 
the record ; andthis very Stamford Regent 
which I have been speaking of used 
frequently to get into cold water when the 
floods were out and the weather rainy. 

Mr. C. T. Birch-Reynardson who has much 
to say about the northern coaches in his 
Down the Road, commemorates one of these 
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contingencies which occurred in this wise— 
At a place called St. Neots, fifty-six miles 
from London, the Regent coach used to leave 
the main road, every now and then, for 
some reason which remains occult, and go 
round by some paper mills, which were 
naturally situated on the flat. The river 
Ouse has a habit, as is well known, of play- 
fully overflowing its banks, and the conse- 
quence was that the road lying before the 
Regent coach lay sometimes for half a mile 
under water. Now an extra pair of leaders 
were put on, and ridden by a horsekeeper, 
who made the best of his way through a 
situation which was novel not to say 
precarious. The water was often up to the 
axle-trees ; and on the particular occasion of 
which Mr. Reynardson writes, went beyond 
this limit and invaded the inside of the 
coach. For a moment or two the Stamford 
Regent was afloat, also two old ladies who 
were inside of it, with their goods and 
chattels. Their cries and laments when they 
found the coach gradually being converted 
into an Ark were heartrending in the 
extreme. They gave themselves utter ly for 
gone, and prepared for the most comfortable, 
but moistest of all deaths. Nor were the 
outside passengers in very much better 
plight. For though they were not sitting 
absolutely in the water, as I am sorry to say 
the old ladies were ; still they were sitting in 
wet clothes, which is the next thing to it— 
and in this situation commanded as fine a 
prospect of water above, below, and around, 
as has been seen by travellers I should say 
since the flood. In addition to this not 
altogether gratifying panorama of flood 
effects, unseen dangers were on every side ; 
to wit, a large ditch on one side, and a series 
of huge heaps of stones on the other; both 
pleasantly invisible by reason of the great 
waters, but both clearly there for a specific 
purpose ; the stones to overturn the coach ; 
the ditch to receive it when it had been 
overturned. It must have been a truly 
critical five minutes for the Regent, Tom 
Hennesy, the passengers, the horses and 
everybody else, but they all got safely through 
and thanked their stars. 

At Wandsford, thirty miles or so further 
down the road, this same coach nearly came 
to an overturn without the aid of water, 
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through the combined effects of a smart 7 
of red roans who were fit for any 

man’s drag, a young coachman too fon of of 
valour, and a very awkward old and narrow 
bridge. The roans were fresh, and declined 
to face it. The coachman (young Norval, I 
mean young Percival, was his name) dropped 
into them. Upon which the roans committed 
themselves to a succession of sudden antics, 
too rapidly consecutive to be followed. What 
principally followed however was that in 
the twinkling of an eye the people on the 
Regent coach found themselves once more at 
the door of the Haycock Inn. A place of 
entertainment which they had a moment pre- 
viously left, but with this radical change in 
the general position of affairs. The horses’ 
heads pointed to London instead of to 
Stamford. 

Young Percival having no cigeontion to 
offer as to how such a phenomenon could 
have occurred, handed the reins to Old 
Barker, much to the relief of the outside pas- 
sengers, who had seldom felt so like humming 
tops in their lives, and by reason of the alti- 
tude at which they had been set spinning, 
were feeling very low in their minds. And 
Old Barker, safe as the Bank of England, as 
he always was, quieted the four roans, and 
negotiated the bridge without further revolu- 
tion of anything, except wheels. 

And here I think that I may leave the 
coaching side of the York Road. When I 
leave it, I leave by no means the most. im- 
portant or the most picturesque side of its 
story. With this I shall deal hereafter. 
When I shall have something to say of the 
York Road’s grand inns, as fine specimens of 
their class of building as are to be found any- 
where in England. Witness the great hos- 
telries at Huntingdon, Stilton and Grantham. 
And these fine houses are not only interesting 
in themselves, picturesque as the quaint 
towns, of which they are the centre, but 
they are alive with history, fragrant with 
memories of those good old times, when the 
Mail performed the whole 199 miles in two 
days and three nights, if God permitted, and 
complaints were made about so extraordinary 
a velocity, which had caused several intrepid 
travellers on reaching London to die sud- 
denly of an affection of the brain. 

W. Ovrram TrisTRaM. 











LIL: A LIVERPOOL CHILD. 


By Aanes C. MAIrrLanp. 


CHAPTER II. 
pease erg iL. stayed out all day again, 
Samra, 92rd went home at night 
eo, in great uncertainty as to 
what she should do. Some- 
ma, where or other—perhaps 
ea at the board school—a 
ass iw~A vague idea of duty had 
SS managed to enter her 
soul, though it was 
in her mind by a con- 
funerals that she could not 
reason out. “Doing no more nor your 
duty” by a relation was a phrase constantly 
used in her hearing as a euphemistic expres- 
sion for seeing that they had a decent funeral 
with all the outlay that could be afforded 
(and often much more) on mourning, hearse, 
mourning coach, and other trappings of woe. 
Yet in spite of this she had a sort of notion 
that duty referred to other things too, and 
that it was her duty to stop with her father, 
unless he turned her out. Maybe she had 
learned it at the penny gaff, or from one of 
her novelettes, but there it was, and it was 
of sufficient power to conquer in a sharp 
struggle with her pride, and to take her 
home, though not strong enough very much 
to affect her conduct when she got there. At 
any rate, she was not going to Mrs. Evans if 
they treated her proper like ; that was all 
that her mind was made up to at present. 
Mrs. Henderson was at her knitting 
machine as Lil somewhat shyly came down 
the cellar steps and into the kitchen. It 
clicked and worked so rapidly that her 
curiosity was excited. 





greatly confused 
nection with 


“Come in, Lil,” said Mrs. Henderson, 
glancing up at her kindly without checking 
her work. “Little Tim’s asleep on the rug, 
and I thought it ’ud be a good chance to get 
on with this order I’ve got. He does pull at 
me so, I’ve no time for nothing.” 

Lil did not answer, but she came a step 
nearer. 

“It’s a queer-looking thing, isn’t it, till ye 
know the go of it, but it’s been a good friend 
to me,”’ continued Mrs. Henderson ; and for 
a bit she talked on without waiting for any 
answer, and Lil sat down and looked round 
the old home, so changed that but for the 
dirty wall paper she would not have known 
it for the same place, and even that Mrs. 
Henderson had pasted up where it used to 
hang torn and ragged. 

It was nicer and “ comfortabler,” as she 
would have said, and she was almost inclined 
to yield to the good influence, and indeed 
had made one or two remarks about the 
machine, when the door opened, and her 
father came in. 

“’Ere’s something like a ome,” he observed 
approvingly, as he came into the warmth 
and light. “Outside it’s enough to cut you 
in two.” 

Mrs. Henderson looked up with a smile, 
but Lil frowned as she caught the words, 
and relapsed into sullenness. The old wild 
loyalty to her dead mother awoke in her 
heart. He had forgotten mother, but she 
was not going to forget her—no, nor to think 
any stranger better than her. The very fact 


that she had been herself -almost betrayed 
into approving the new state of things made 
her more angry both with him and with her- 
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self. She set her lips; her face took on a 
hard, bitter look, strange in one so young. 

But her father hardly noticed her. Seeing 
her there he supposed all was right again 
between her and her stepmother; he had 
expected her to “take on a bit” at first, but 
to get over it soon, and at all times he was a 
very inarticulate being where anything of 
feeling was concerned. 

The noise of his coming in awoke little 
Tim. He did not stir, but looked up and 
smiled as his new “da” stepped up to the 
rug. He was one of those sweet engaging 
children that are to be found, thank Heaven, 
in every class of life, whose looks captivate 
the beholder at once, and whose smiles are 
competed for alike by older children and by 
grown-up people. He was like a little king 
as he lay there on the rug, his curls all tossed 
and tumbled, his blue eyes shitiing in the 
firelight, his round, plump legs bare, having 
kicked off the restraining shawl that his 
mother had put over him, and his hands 
clutching a penny wooden horse that “da” 
had bought for him yesterday, while he 
smiled regally upon them all. 

“ Yer little beggar,” observed Mr. Hender- 
son briefly, as he looked down upon him, and 
Mrs. Henderson left her machine and stood 
beside her husband to look at her treasure. 

“Bless him!” she said. “He's a bonny 
lad, isn’t he, Jock? Ye lazy lad, get up and 
come to mother.” 

But behold, Tim, with true regal caprice, 
in the plenitude of his power, preferred to 
stretch out his little hands to “ da,” smiling 
the while as one who confers a great favour. 
Jock caught him up, laughing at his wife, 
and began tossing him, playing with him, 
making him shriek with joyous laughter, 
while Mrs. Henderson looked on in dear 
delight, pretending to scold them both for 
making such a noise, but hardly able to 
conceal her rapture. 

In a minute or two, however, she turned 
round, saying: “Just look at ’em, Lil. Did 
you ever see the like? How Tim takes to 
your father.” 

But the room was empty: Lil had silently 
fled and was up in the old attic, which was 
all her own now, wringing her hands, tearing 
about the narrow space in a paroxysm of 
jealous misery. 

Oh! how she hated—hated them both— 
the woman and the child who had stolen 
into her life and her home and spoilt it 
all! 

And yet the very pain that seemed to 
madden her had its root in the knowledge 
deep down in her heart that she might hate 
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them, but that they were not hateful—nay, 
but much better than herself, and that, 
indeed, she could have loved them both, ~° 
especially little Tim, only she would not. 

* * * * 


Three or four days later, and one evening 
Lil burst into Mrs. Evans’s little room as if 
pursued by some wild creature. 

“T’ve come to you,” she said. 
stand it no longer, and I won't!” 

“ An’ it’s welcome ye are, my gal,” ob- 
served Mrs. Evans effusively. “I thought 
it ‘ud come to this soon, an’ it’s glad I 
am to’ave a ’ome an’ a shelter to hoffer 
the orphin—or, at least, one as is as good.” 

“They put upon me werse nor ever; 
father thinks nothing o’ me now—ony 0’ 
that brat!” 

“ Ay, ay! Sit ye down, child. I’ve bin 
a watching her ways about the court, and I 
says to myself, says I, ‘It'll not be long as 
Lil ’ull stand that. No gell with a bit o’ 
sperrit o’ her own would.’ ”’ 

“No, they wouldn’t, would they ?”’ 

“She’s a mean-spirited tyke if ever there 
was one, an’ that’s my opinion; an’ if it’s 
any good to yer, ye’re welcome toit. Nevera 
word to a neighbour at the pump, not so 
much as ‘ Won’t yer look in,’ or ‘Would yer 
be so kind, mum, as to tell me the best 
chandler’s ‘ere about,’ being as she is a 
stranger ; but even if folks demeans their- 
selves to speak to her, she ain’t got a civil 
word to give ‘em back,” continued Mrs. 
Evans, who, it is true, had been distinctly 
and firmly repulsed by the new comer. “ No 
Lil, there’s them as forsakes their own, an’ 
there’s them as takes them up, an’ yer'll 
never find me a-forsaking on ye.” 

“ Ye’re real good to me,” murmured Lil. 
Yet even while she spoke her heart was 
sinking a little. Mrs. Evans’s room had 
never looked quite so squalid and untidy in 
her eyes before ; never had the mixed odours, 
the remains of many meals, the filthy floor, 
the dirty clothing tossed here and there 
attracted her attention before. Even the 
few days of better things at home had had 
their effect ; she had learnt to know there 
was something better. But she set her lips, 
and her heart grew hard again as she remem- 
bered other things. 

“Tl stop with yer an’ work for yer ’s 
long ’s yer’ll’ave me, Mrs. Evins,” she said, 
and Mrs. Evans was filled with joy, foreseeing 
much work for Lil and less for herself, bad 
mornings when she could stop in bed and 
send Lil the rounds instead, besides a con- 
siderable extension of these rounds, on the 
strength of Lil’s legs being still young. 


“T can’t 
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That night, as Mrs. Evans was just sinking 
placidly into her first early sleep, soothed 
with a go of gin and this comfortable pros- 
pect, a queer, half-choked noise like a sob 
from Lil broke the thread of her dreaming. 

“What's up, child?” she asked sleepily. 
“You ain’t never a-crying, surely?” 

“Crying? Not me!” said Lil indignantly. 
“It was—it was only just something as 
choked me—hiccups I b’lieve.” 

“ Take—drop—gin!” murmured Mrs. 
Evans, drowsing off again ; and Lil, slipping 
from her side, sought softly in the confusion 
of cups and plates for a jug with a drop of 
water, to check, if possible, the sobs that 
were shaking her from head to foot. 

It was the thought of little Tim—not her 
father, not the home, not the new comforts, 
but little Tim. For only the day before she 
had quarrelled fiercely with her stepmother ; 
for the first time she had goaded her with words 
and taunts until the patient woman had turned 
upon her ; and Lil had gloried in her success 
in exasperating her. Mrs. Henderson had 
threatened to tell her husband, and he had 
walked in in the midst of the quarrel, and 
had sided altogether with his wife. Lil had 
vowed she’d be beholden to them no more ; 
she’d be off next day, that she would. And 
then before nightfall Mrs. Henderson had 
come to her and said, 

“ Let bygones be bygones, Lil. I ought to 
«’ had more patience.” And in spite of 
Lil’s dignified silenee, she had gone on to 
say: “I wants to know if you'll do sommat 
for me, Lil. I wants to know if you'll take 
little Tim to sleep wi’ you. He's getting big 
an’ he’s a bit of a bother to me, an’ if you'd 
take him, Lil—if you’d take him in your 
room,” she went on, pleading against herself 
and the girl’s sullen looks, “it ’ud be a real 
comfort to me.” 

“ Surely once she took to him, it ’ud turn 
her heart a bit to me,” the mother thought 
in her loving cunning, “ an’ she couldn’t but 
take to him, once she had him to sleep with 
her, bless him—-though I should miss him, I 
should.” 

Alas! Lil’s only answer then was a fierce 
“ No! Pll not !” and she had forthwith rushed 
out. 

But now—uow, how different she felt! She 
seemed to ache for the touch of those little dim- 
pled hands and feet. She might have had that 
little curly head lying beside her own on the 
pillow instead of Mrs. Evans’s frowzy grizzled 
locks ; she might have watched the blue eyes 
opening to laugh at her, and the arms 
stretched out to her ; for, in spite of all her 
jealousy, she had petted the little fellow when 


she thought no one saw, and he had taken to 
her greatly. She niight have had him all to 
herself for hours and hours, and the pain at 
her heart seemed to gather and gather till she 
could hardly bear it. 

But there was grit in Lil, as Mrs. Evans 
had said, and that strength of will which is 
such a force either for good or evil. She did 
not swerve from her purpose, even when 
next day, which was Sunday, she saw her 
father riding little Tim on his shoulder 
about the court, and the child caught 
sight of her and called to her. No, she 
would not hear or even look at them, but 
marched out of the court with her head 
held high, while her father set down little 
Tim, and scratched his head with a look of 
grieved perplexity. 

Mrs. Evans spent that Sunday in calling 
on her patrons and hunting up new ones, 
and so successful was she that there was a 
long fresh round, worth at least two-and- 
sixpence a day, ready for Monday morning. 

And so Lil’s new life began, close beside 
her old one, and yet so strangely changed. 
Her first morning was fine fortunately, but 
cold—cold as death itself. It was different 
from any cold she had ever felt before ; it 
seemed to get a hold upon one, that cold at four 
in the morning, as no daylight cold ever did. 

“It grips your inside and fair wrings it,” 
Mrs. Evans once observed, when she wished 
to describe the sensation. 

It was cold to Lil in her scanty clothing 
as she hurried along, but far, far colder as at 
some wind-swept street corner she stood 
beating on the door with a heavy stick, till 
at last a growl from within told that her 
work was done, and the sleeper was waked. 
Then on again, through streets all deadly 
still, not a sound but her own footsteps 
breaking the silence as she passed swiftly on 
through the familiar ways, all unfamiliar in 
the loneliness and darkness. It was a relief 
when the first clang of hammers began to 
ring in the yards, and very glad was she 
when, at half-past six, her task was finished, 
and she could creep back to the empty room 
and lie down on ‘the bed alone to rest and 
get the chill out of her bones, while Mrs. 
Evans, as usual, stayed out to refresh and 
warm at her favourite early public. 

She dropped asleep after a while, and was 
roused by Mrs. Evans bustling in. 

“Come, child,” she cried, “ why, fire’s not lit 
yet ! Come, come, be stirring. I’m fair worn 
out ; yer must light the fire every morning, 
an’ get breakfast for me too, afore ye think 
o’ sleeping.” 

After that breakfast, Mrs. Evans dozed off 
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as usual in her chair, after bidding Lil tidy 
up the place. And -Lil did a little fitful 
and superficial cleaning and tidying—very 
poor work it would have seemed to Mrs. 
Henderson—resting between whiles, for her 
limbs ached with her unwonted early rising 
and wandering in the cold. 

Towards afternoon Mrs. Evans roused up 
and informed Lil that Mrs. Skinner, the mid- 
wife, had promised to drop in to tea if she 
had not a case on, and Mrs. Murphy, from 
round the corner, too. 

“They are that took up with yer luck, Lil, 
comin’ to live along wi’ me—droppin’ on yer 
feet like — they said as they must look in 
just to wish yer joy.” 

So Lil went forth again on sundry errands 
in preparation for the festivity, the last 
being with the beer-jug and the gin-bottle. 

“ An’ go to one o’ Walkerses publics— 
them with the glass barrel yer knows,” ob- 
served Mrs. Evans, as she handed them to 
her. “It’s a step further, but they gives yer 
the long pull there, an’ their gin’s tip-top.” 

Mrs. Skinner, a burly woman, with a large, 
pale, flabby countenance, was not a tea 
drinker. “I get’s too much tea o’ nights, an’ 
when I’m at my cases,” she observed, “I 
daren’t take a drop o’ beer then, so I relishes 
it now:” and, in accordance with her guest’s 
well-known tastes, Mrs. Evans had filled her 
jug. Mrs. Murphy and herself preferred tea 
with a drop. This was a great occasion, for 
Mrs. Evans thought she saw before her a 
not distant prospect of doubling her income, 
and Lil’s “bite and bits of things” would 
not amount to much. Therefore the savoury 
sausage smoked in a blackened frying-pan, 
which had to be held carefully tilted on one 
side, because there was a hole in it, and 
before the fire was a pile of dripping toast. 
The fire was piled high, and the heat in the 
little room was stifling, even before the tea 
was poured out. 

Mrs. Murphy was the first to arrive, a 
little, dark-haired woman, with an aggrieved 
manner. She had been married twice, but, 
as she herself frequently observed, “ the suck- 
wmstances was pecooliar,”’——both her hus- 
bands being still alive. Married early to a 
sailor, he had left her, as she had often said, 
“with a boy and a babe,” and sailing into 
the vast afar—aAustralia it was commonly 
believed—had returned no more. With con- 
siderable energy and exasperation she had 
managed to maintain herself a few years, but 
whether or not it was for the traditional 
seven years so firmly believed in by the 
British public as setting a wife free from a 
vanished husband, it is impossible to say ; it 
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was a delicate subject, and no one liked to 
ask outright. At any rate she espoused 
Mr. Murphy, another sailor, and—just like 
the aggravatiousness of things—in less than 
a year afterwards “the former thing,” as 
Bianca says of her deserted husband, re- 
appeared, with a long story and a well-filled 
purse. 

“They give me my choice honourable,” 
Mrs. Murphy said afterwards. “They said 
as I could stick to which I liked best ; but I 
said ‘ No, Joe Lingen’—that was my first— 
‘Tl not say what I'd have liked—bygones is 
bygones—but I'll stick to him as I rightly 
belongs to, an’ that’s Mike Murphy.’” 

The sense of personal martyrdom so evi- 
dent in Mrs. Murphy’s manner, was su 
to date from this remarkable triumph of 
virtue. Perhaps it was more remarkable 
still, that Joe and Mike had been mates ever 
since, and the best of friends. 

Mrs. Skinner was late. “A case,” she 
said in an explanatory whisper as at length 
she seated herself beside Mrs. Murphy. “Oh, 
them babies ! If ever there is an ill-conwenient 
time for me, that is the time they manages 
to come at. I’m fair done out.” 

“ Take a drop o’ beer, dear ; it’ll bring you 
round,” said Mrs. Evans soothingly ; while 
Mrs. Murphy ejaculated : 

“ Dear, dear, you do look bad, for sure.” 

“ My looks an’ my feelings is alike then,” 
replied Mrs, Skinner, with a slight tendency 
to snappiness. But she was prevailed on 
soon to “ pick a bit,” and beginning to revive 
after a little desultory conversation about 
her most recent experiences, turned her atten- 
tion to Lil. 

“ Well, Lil,” she began in a slightly horta- 
tory tone, “so you're the gell as Mrs. Evins 
‘as took such a fancy to, an’ ’as, so to say, 
‘dopted. Well, you are in luck’s way.” 

Lil did not answer ; she only shrugged her 
shoulders slightly and continued chopping 
her sausage into bits convenient to be placed 
on her bread and so eaten. (Mrs. Evans's one 
fork was placed at Mrs. Skinner's service, as 
the great lady of the party.) That day’s 
experience had told her, if she had not known 
it before, that she would well earn all she 
got from Mrs. Evans. 

That lady was looking slightly uneasy. 
Mrs. Skinner was a person of wealth, posi- 
tion, and influence—-the “dear duchess”’ of 
those courts and alleys. She condescended 
greatly in coming to Mrs. Evans. It would 
be disastrous to offend her, but still Mrs. 
Evans did not feel quite sure enough of Lil 
to wish the whole flow of Mrs. Skinner's 
powers of exhortation turned upon her. 
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“ Ain’t yer thankful, hay? Yer ought to 
be,” continued Mrs. Skinner more sternly, as 
she received no answer. “ Mrs. Evins as 
everybody knows ’as seen better days — to 
take up wi’ a gell like you!” 

“ Ah! but Mrs. Skinner dear,” interposed 
Mrs. Evans, with an apologetic smile in- 
tended to be very sweet, “ye see I loves 
Lil, she’s that like my own poor gell that 
was took, and Lil loves me, don’t yer, Lil? 
An’ she’s been that bad used and scorned by 
them as should ’a done better by her, that 
she’s real glad to come to me. Arn’t yer, 
Lil?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Lil briefly. 

The reference to her wrongs had been 
very judiciously introduced to touch her 
pride. 

“ That’s well,” continued Mrs. Skinner, in 
a mollified tone; and Mrs. Murphy struck 
in : 
“If only folks ‘ud do their dooty. That's 
what I allus says, an’ what I’ve acted up 
to, whether it was to my own good or 
not.” 

“Yer ’ave indeed, Mrs. Murphy dear, yer 
‘ave indeed; no one more so,” cried Mrs. 
Evans, understanding the reference to that 
triumph of virtue already spoken of. “If 
there was more like yer and Mrs. Skinner 
now.” 

“Yer may say that indeed, Mrs. Evins,” 
said Mrs. Skinner with much dignity. “I’m 
sure my duty, what it costes me there’s only 
One as knows. What with the nights and 
the up and downness, and the knock-knock- 
ing at the door, till one ‘ud think they'd 
beat it in, an’ the running ‘ere an’ running 
there, an’ everyone thinking they’re the 
fust consequence, it’s awful worriting, it 
is,” and she sighed deeply. “I know I ain’t 
long for this world with it all.” And as 
Mrs. Evans and Mrs. Murphy began to con- 
dole with and comfort their afflicted friend by 
assuring her how ill she looked, and how 
short her life was likely to be, Lil seized her 
opportunity to slip away and wander alone 
through the streets in the darkness till the 
visitors had gone home, when she and Mrs. 
Evans promptly retired to bed, to rise again 
soon after three and find it raining hard, with 
an east wind blowing. 

And thus the days went by. It was 
winter ; the fine mornings were few indeed. 
Three or four times a week Lil crept home 
drenched to the very skin. It was curious, 
too, that her round grew longer and longer, 
while Mrs. Evans’s grew shorter, and on 
some of the worst days Mrs. Evans’s head 
was so bad she could not lift it from the 


pillow, and Lil had to take her list as well as 
her own. And these.days began to come 
oftener and oftener as the cold strengthened 
with the lengthening January days. Mrs. 
Evans fed Ler well enough as far as quantity 
went, but for all that she was getting very 
thin, and her clothes were almost worn to 
pieces. 

Lil was always very tired in the afternoon ; 
a sort of weary feeling crept over her, she 
could hardly drag her limbs along. She used 
always to go out if it was not wet, and 
watch for a chance of seeing what Mrs. Hen- 
derson and little Tim were doing. She never 
would let her stepmother speak to her, how- 
ever. Many a time she had run into Mrs. 
Evans’s and banged the door if she thought 
Mrs. Henderson looked at her as though she 
were going to speak, and Mrs. Evans always 
loudly applauded her spirit on these occasions ; 
but many a time, too, did she follow them 
unseen along the streets, when Mrs. Hen- 
derson was taking her work home, or was 
out giving little Tim the daily airing that 
she thought so necessary, and her neighbours 
so ridiculous. Once or twice Lil had fallen 
in with her father, who was in good work 
just now, and he had tried to stop her; but 
she had turned from him. Once he had even 
caught her hand, but she had wrenched it 
away and fled. Often on Saturdays and 
Sundays Lil had seen him with Tim and his 
wife ; she knew he loved Tim—no one could 
help it. She thought he was perfectly happy 
and satisfied, and had forgotten her and 
ceased to care for her. ‘ He’s got her and 
Tim,” she said to herself. ‘“ He don’t want 
me.” 

She little guessed how the dumb inarticu- 
late spirit, incapable of finding expression, 
yet yearned for her, and how her father 
spent hours of wondering how he could bring 
her back. If he had applied to the law, no 
doubt he could have made her return, but 
what did he know of the law? To the poor 
man in his ignorance the law is generally 
but a powerful engine, blind in its operation, 
too often threatening utter destruction, and 
he would indeed be rash who should himself 
set it in motion. 

Yet Lil loved him still in her secret heart, 
and jealousy—the fruit of that love—was as 
strong a motive to keep her away even as 
pride. 

In the course of her early morning walks 
she had gone further through the town now 
than ever before ; she had found a short way 
down to one group of houses where two 
clients lived, and following on, came past the 
yards with their deafening clamour, between 





















two great graving-docks, where men crept 
like pigmies, dwarfed by their own achieve- 
ments, about the hulls of huge ships, and so 
on to the tide-washed dock wall, where under 
the lee of a shed she found a little shel- 
ter from the keen wind. Here she would 
loiter sometimes for long hours together, 
watching the tossing grey-brown waves 
under the wintry sky, the gulls that wheeled 
and called and fluttered, the passing vessels— 
tugs towing long lines of flats or lofty ships, 
red-sailed flats bound for Runcorn and the 
salt mines, heavy mud flats, coasting steamers, 
sailing vessels ; while across the river, in the 
Sloyne, lay the big training ship and count- 
less smaller ships at anchor. The stream was 
not quite at its narrowest here; above, on 
her left hand, it widened till it lay like a 
great lake between the low shores, and below, 
narrowing to where the throng of vessels 
was thickest, it widened again towards the 
mouth. Lil did not know why she liked it, the 
sea wind often made her shiver after the close 
hot air of Mrs. Evans’s room, but there was 
some sense of freedom there that attracted 
her. Since her humiliation she -had never 
cared to join the other girls ; alone there she 
forgot herself a little, and the passions that 
fretted her young life away were lulled. 

So often did she come that those who 
worked about there got to look for her. She 
had noticed a woman who came down every 
day for perhaps a week together—an elderly 
woman, neatly dressed all in black, with a 
queer, old-fashioned black bonnet, and bent 
shoulders. Lil knew who she was; the 
Biblewoman they called her. Once, in her 
mother’s lifetime, she had called at their 
door, but her father had said he wanted none 
such cattle about his house, and ever after 
the door had been shut against her. 

One day as Lil sat cowered under the shed 
wall, staring dully out over the water, this 
person stopped. “ Are ye no cold, lassie?” 
she said. “I see ye here every day.” 

Lil looked up at the kindly shrewd Scotch 
face. 

“ Yes, I’m cold enough, but I likes it too,” 
she said, drawn in spite of herself into a 
confidence. 

“Ayt The caller feeling minds me o’ the 
hill air in my ain Scotland, but there’s few 
here as likes it. I’ve been ilka day lately 
to bring John Hutchison yonder news o’ his 
wife ; she’s i’ hospital and been sair ill, an’ 
I’m seeing her ilka day. Have ye none 
belonging ye, lassie, that ye are aye 
alone?” 

“No!” said Lil fiercely, “I’ve none.” 
And then more gently, but still with bitter- 
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ness, “ At least I have a father, but he don’t 
want me.” 

“Has he turned you out?” said the woman, 
well accustomed to such occurrences in the 
seething life around her. 

“No, I turned myself out. Mother’s dead, 
and he took an’ married again. It was a 
shame, it was!” 

“A bad woman, perhaps? Was she bad 
to ye?” 

No answer for a while, and the woman 
watched in silence the working of the 
girl’s face. The answer came at length 
however, as if wrung from her, reluctant, 
but true. 

* No—no, not bad.” 

Another pause. ‘“ My lassie,” 
woman, very slowly, “did ye no 
father ?” 

“T did—TI did!” cried poor Lil. 
body knows I did!” 

“ An’ did ye no want him to be happy?” 

Again no answer, and she added: “ I'll be 
here to-morrow, lassie. Maybe we can have 
a bit talk. I must be going now.” And 
she went without another word. 

But that to-morrow never came. 

Lil did not lift her head or look after the 
woman ; she sat still, staring over the waves. 
Not want him to be happy? Why, that was 
just what she had wanted—the only thing 
she had cared about. She had tried all she 
could ever since mother had died—tried her 
hardest, and it had all been no good ; it had 
come to nothing ; and he had treated her 
ah! it was hateful of him! And all the old 
bitter feelings surged up again in her heart. 
But somehow the words “Did ye no want 
him to be happy?” came echoing back in her 
mind in spite of herself. She knew—yes, 
she could not deny it, even to herself—he 
looked happier, better cared-for now, than he 
had done for long enough. When she thought 
of him with his new wife at his side and 
little Tim on his shoulder as they went out 
of the court last Sunday, she knew he had 
been happy then. Did she grudge it to 
him ? 

For long hours the girl, so unused to quiet 
thought, sat there pondering, thinking, seem- 
ingly gazing out at sea and sky, noticing 
nothing. Yet who can say when, or where, 
or whence is born that first faint stirring of 
the Spirit, which may come to mean, in all 
its widest senses, a new life ? 

It was the end of February. Black east 
wind had prevailed for weeks, keeping. sail- 
ing vessels out of the river, and hanging a 
pall alike over sea and sky ; but to-day there 
was a change coming. The wind had dropped 
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altogether since noon; the sky was grey 
still, but had a softened look, the greyness 
was no longer the blank, unbroken greyness 
of despair, but here and there it was varied 
into infinite shades, softened by tender, 
gleaming touches, where like a dawning hope 
light was almost, yet not quite, breaking 
through. Low down towards the western 
horizon there was a long line of faintly 
yellowish light, and through the afternoon 
hours, while Lil lingered there, it broadened 
and deepened. Presently a faint breath of 
air began stirring, breathing on her face so 
gently she hardly felt it, but it came again 
and again, always soft, yet growing steadily 
stronger. The long line of light began to 
arch upwards, and below it, pale and delicate, 
showed the heaven’s own blue. The tide was 
flowing in, and the wind seemed to rise with it 
and like it, gentle, but strong and irresistible. 
The grey cloud lifted more and more, the blue 
below grew brighter and clearer, till at last 
the grey pall was drawn away over more than 
half the heavens, and the sun began to set 
in a sky of blue and gold, dotted with flecks 
of fleecy clouds. 

Lil gazed at the pageant as though she 
saw it not, yet some of the beauty and the 
peacefulness of it entered into her heart and 
mind. 

The sun sank lower and lower behind the 
Cheshire hills across the river, and brighter 
and brighter flamed the sky. The water 
caught and shared the glowing splendour 
that lit every tiniest cloud with crimson, pink, 
or gold. The ships stood out intensely 
black, with every spar and line defined where 
they showed against the sky, or moved across 
the shining pathway of the water. The very 
air seemed coloured ; even the gulls’ wings 
caught the rosy flush as they turned in their 
flight. 

It did not last long. Lil stayed till the 
sun was gone, and the strange sudden glory 
had faded as swiftly as it came. She rose 
then, all cramped and chilled with her long 
waiting. With a strange cry she stretched 
her arms towards the dying light. “1 don’t 
grudge it him—no, I don’t!” she said, with 
a half sob not wholly bitter, and then turned 
slowly to go back to the wretched little room 
which she called home. 

Her shortest way after she left the docks 
lay along narrow back streets, but to-night 
for some reason—perhaps that she might still 
glance back at river and sky——she took a 
longer way, by a wide street that led into 
another, where were many shops and much 
trafic. A strange quiet filled her mind ; 
some burden seemed to have fallen off, some 


tight bond tohave broken from round her heart 
as she uttered those words just now. Her 
limbs ached, she was very cold, but she hardly 
knew it. 

As she turned into the street of shops, 
they were just beginning to light up, both 
within the shops and outside. Were her 
eyes dazzled, or was that little Tim she saw 
across the way, so far from home, and play- 
ing happily on the pavement? Yes, it was 
Tim, but he was not alone; she could see his 
mother getting served inside a small grocer’s 
shop. No doubt he had run out unseen by 
her, and Lil stood and watched the child, with 
something really dazzling and dimming her 
eyes now. 

Suddenly he caught sight of her ; his face 
beamed all over with smiles. “Lil! Lil!” 
he shouted. She could hear him above all 
the noise and bustle, and then, as she did not 
come to him, he started off—he was always 
a bold child—-to cross the crowded roadway 
to come to her. 

There was a sudden louder noise of rattling 
wheels and galloping feet, a shout from be- 
hind it, “Stop him—stop him!” and Lil 
saw a runaway cart and horse tearing down 
the street, the people wildly clearing out of 
the way on all sides, and little Tim alone in 
the midst. There was a cry from many 
voices. Lil had thrown herself into the road 
—yes, she had reached him-——Tim was in her 
arms—she had flung him aside—then a slip, 
a crash, the noise of a great shout, a grinding 
agony of pain for an instant, and then— 
silence. 

* * + * 

“ What is it?” asked some one of a police- 
man some ten minutes after, when the crowd 
began to move off. 

“Tt’s a gell been run over,’ said the 
officer briskly, shutting up the note-book in 
which he had entered the name of the driver 
and owner of the peccant cart. “’Twas a 
plucky thing too. A littlechap was out there in 
the street, and a runaway come along—driver 
been drinking, as usual. She snatched up 
the child, but her foot slipped, and another 
cart come round the corner, and there—well, 
she hadn’t a chance,” ended the officer, with 
an expressive shrug of the shoulders. 

“ Is the child hurt?” 

“Not a scratch ; but the gell’s done for. 
‘Twas her stepbrother, folks are saying, but 
I don’t know. A 775, he knows: he’s gone 
down to the hospital with them.” 

* . * . 


It seemed very long to Mrs. Henderson, 
watching by the little white bed where Lil 
lay, before her eyes opened and she faintly 
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tried to move her head, but really it was not 
much more than an hour. 

Wonderingly she looked at the group round 
her. Mrs. Henderson, with Tim in her arms, 
her comely face all pale and drawn; Mrs. 
Evans, her apron to her eyes ; Mrs. Skinner, 
crying too. What had brought them all,and 
where was she? Who were these strangers, 
too, who looked at her pityingly. 

“Where is it?” she whispered, her eyes 
turning to Mrs. Henderson and imploring an 
answer even more than her lips. 

“ It’s the hospital, dear.” But before she 
could add more Lil started at her words. 

“Oh, is it for Tim? Was Tim hurt ?”’ she 
cried. 

Alas, the start and the effort brought on 
a terrible agony of pain, it was many minutes 
before she could hear her stepmother’s an- 
swer. ‘“ No, dear Lil, no. Tim’s not hurt ; 
you saved him, Lil. God bless you.” 

But a faint smile crossed Lil’s lips as the 
words at last reached her ears. “I remem- 
ber,” she said simply. “ I’m glad.” 

For a little time she lay very still, and the 
watchers could almost see life ebbing out 
before their eyes. But she revived again. 

“Ts this dying? Am I killed?” she asked 
presently, and as-for all answer Mrs. Evans 
burst into a noisy fit of sobbing, and no one 
else spoke, a feeble gleam of amusement 
played over the white face. “ It’s a fine clean 
place for the likes of me to die in,” she said. 

There was a stir among the watchers. The 
doctor moved away. 

“It won't last long,” he murmured to the 
nurse, as he left to see some other patient, 
and a noiseless hand put up a screen around 
the bed. 

“Is father there {’’ asked Lil anxiously, as 
she heard the slight movement. “Do get 
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him to come—do ! 
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** We've sent for him,dear. He'll be here 
directly, Lil, if they can find him,” said Mrs. 
Henderson, kneeling down by the low bed, 
still with Tim in her arms. “Oh, Lil—Lil! 
what ever shall Ido? Oh, if only I'd seen 
him run out!” she cried bitterly. “ I'd taught 
him to call you!” 

“ Never—you— mind,” muttered Lil. “I 
—I ain’t o’ much good.” _ Her words came 
with great panting gasps between them now. 
“Let Tim kiss me. Kiss me, Tim.” 

The little fellow, awed ‘into stillness, leant 
over from his mother’s arms. “ Poor, poor,” 
he said when he kissed her, his little hand 
patting her cheek, and Lil lay looking at him 
with such peace on her face as had hardly 
rested there in all her short life before. 

“ Is—is—-father—-?” she asked again pre- 
sently, but could not finish, for the gasping 
sobs returned. 

“No dear, not yet ; he'll be here directly.” 

“ Tell him,”-—they could hardly catch the 
words now—“ tell him—I—I didn’t grudge 
—no more 

“What's she say, poor dear?” said Mrs. 
Skinner curiously. “I can’t ’ear ’er.” And 
Lil’s stepmother bent down closer yet to 
catch the words. 

“Tell him,’—it was a last effort; she 
almost raised herself upon the pilow, and her 
voice came clearer and stronger—* tell father 
—I saved little Tim—for him.” 

Her eyelids closed—tluttered—closed again 

and stirred no more. The angel of Death 

nay, let us say rather of new Life—stood 
beside the bed, and on Lil's face there 
dawned to welcome him that true peace, that 
close-lipped smile, that pale still light, which 
we on earth see nowhere save on the face of 
the dead. 


AGnes C. MAITLAND. 























ET CATERA. 


TUDENTS of what I may 
call the statistics of 
calamity must have ob- 
served that Spain con- 
tributes less than most 
other European states of 
any size or population 
to these returns. Nature 
is not on the whole very 
hard upon her, and she does not destroy 
her people to any great degree, as is 
the case with more enterprising countries, 
by efforts of art. Except for the touch 
of earthquake—that ague of nations—by 
which Malaga was visited a few years 
ago, Spain has on the whole been kindly 
treated by the cosmic forces, those constantly 
revolting slaves of man. She gets off better 
than most southern lands in the matter of 
storms ; she is not “in it” with the central 
European districts in the article of inunda- 
tions ; and as regards cholera, smallpox, and 
other epidemical scourges, she is easily left 
behind by more than one country which 
could be mentioned. Her immunity from 
artificial disaster is partly due, it is true, to 
herself, and to the steadiness with which she 
has resisted the temptation to travel by rail at 
any higher rate of speed than a well-mounted 
man. A railway collision in Spain is almost 
inconceivable, and if it occurred it probably 
would not be attended by worse consequence 
to any of the passengers than a slight head- 
ache. Nor do the Spaniards make up for 
this extreme deliberation cf locomotive pro- 
cedure, due perhaps to the national charac- 
teristics of a grave and stately engine-driver, 
by any infusion of the sporting element in 
re the stability of their bridges—a question 
which supplies so pleasing an element of 
uncertainty to the pastime of railway travel- 
ling in America. Thus the Spaniards do not 
smash themselves to any great extent ; nox 


do they seem to burn themselves as often as 
do other peoples; so that the last fatal 
“catastrophe” reported from the Penin- 
sula seemed quite like the breaking of a 
spell of long immunity from visitations 
of violent death on anything like a large 
scale. 

The scale however was terribly large in 
that case, it must be admitted, and there 
was rather a ghastly irony about the disaster 
itself. “Fire in a Spanish Bull-ring. Two 
Hundred People Killed and Injured,” makes 
a capital “line” or two for a newspaper 
contents-bill, but to every one but a Spaniard 
there was a touch of horror about it which 
is wanting from the announcements of fires 
in opera-houses or theatres. The Romans 
built their amphitheatres of stone : otherwise 
some huge holocaust at a “ Christian-and- 
lion” entertainment might have left be- 
hind it in history a hideous “ sensation” 
of the same kind. I believe that there 
are worthy people in England, ardent sup- 
porters of the 8.P.C.A., who held that this 
frightful catastrophe in the Spanish bull- 
ring was judicial—which of course it was 
not, any more than a _ neck-breaking 
“cropper” in a fox-hunt. But at the same 
time we are entitled to say, I think without 
being accused of national Pharisaism—or 
Pharisaic nationalism—that bull-fighting is 
not a pretty sport. I know that almost all 
Englishmen, and I fear not a few English- 
women, who visit Spain, go to see a bull- 
fight ; but then, as we know, that is only to 
“see what it is like,” so as to qualify 
themselves for condemning it with greater 
authority. It is their “ painful duty ” in fact, 
just as it is, or used to be before the switch 
went out of fashion, the painful duty of a 
schoolmaster to cane a boy. For myself, I have 
always shirked painful duties, so I witnessed 
my only bull-fight on a public holiday at 
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Seville from the top of the Giralda, a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile from 
the Plaza de Toros, Seen in this way, with 
miniature bulls and horses being tortured by 
microscopic banderilleros and picadores for 
the amusement of Liliputian spectators, the 
sight could hardly have shocked the most 
delicate sensibilities ; so I looked at it through 
a powerful opera-glass (but of course not too 
powerful a one, for that would have been 
inhuman), and at the same time indulged in 
the curious reflection that had the magnify- 
ing power of the instrument been only a 
little stronger it would instantly have affected 
the moral character of my action. Morality 
apart however, the bull-fight is not nice — 
unless indeed it would be nice to get a 
knacker to allow you to watch him at work, 
as a relief from the labours of your own 
peculiar avocation. Indeed the knacker’s 
yard has, I think, the advantage of the 
bull-ring in respect of disposing of its victims 
with more merciful speed and in a more 
straightforward fashion. After all, it can 
hardly be denied that when a horse has 
worn himself out in labour for mankind one 
might give him his despatch in some happier 
and more appropriate fashion than by lead- 
ing the poor shambling, broken-kneed, un- 
suspecting brute blindfold into an arena, and 
allowing him to be disembowelled in instal- 
ments by the horns of a bull. It is not, to say 
the least of it, an honourable way of providing 
for an old public servant, as even the most 
convinced opponents of the pension system 
will acknowledge. As to the bull himself, that 
is a somewhat different matter. He has at 
least the “‘ joy of battle,” and his adversaries 
contend with him on terms approaching more 
or less—though of course rather less than 
more—to equality. The picadores, chulos, and 
so forth, do run a certain amount—and the 
espada no doubt a considerable amount—of 
risk in the encounters of the arena ; and that 
to a certain extent redeems the thing from 
the human, though not, I imagine, from the 
taurine point of view, the bull never having 
even constructively assented to the proposi- 
tion that he may legitimately be harried and 
killed by any one willing to incur danger in 
that sport. And as far as I can learn from 
“those who know,” the boasted skill and 
daring even of the espada is not so very 
great; neither quality, I am told, being 
demanded in anything like the amount in 
which it is displayed daily by hunters of 
the “big game.” On the whole, I must 
say that from the purely “sporting” point 
of view I prefer the kind of bull-fight which 
was got up some years ago, the story runs, 
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by a British consul at a southern Spanish 
sea-port. The contest was on this wise. In- 
vitations were sent out by the consul to some 
half-dozen friends well equipped in respect 
of physical agility and its intellectual counter- 
part, the sense of humour, and luncheon was 
served in the bull-ring at one o'clock sharp. 
The party then sat down and regaled them- 
selves on the oysters, the cutlets, and the 
champagne which had been thoughtfully pro- 
vided for them, after which the fori door 
was thrown open and a magnificent bull 
stalked into the arena. After standing for 
a moment or two in silent wonder at this 
display of human insolence, the noble animal 
‘“‘went for” the lunch and lunchers, who 
dodged him to the best of their ability in all 
directions, and with the greater courage, 
skill, and persistence in that by the terms 
of the invitation it had been stipulated that 
the first man who scrambled out of the arena 
was to pay for the lunch. Being tossed out 
was not to count. The fun lasted for some 
considerable time and led to no fatal results. 
An arm and a collar-bone or two were all 
that suffered, but at last the bull, having 
made a dead set at a sportsman of a more 
florid, or at any rate, a more prominently 
florid, complexion than the rest, the heart, 
or possibly the wind, of the human quarry 
failed him; he leaped out of the ring, 
and I have no doubt honourably settled the 
reckoning for the lunch. I must confess 
for my own part that, though the pastime of 
these gentlemen was undoubtedly not con- 
ceived in a spirit of mature wisdom, it 
corresponds more closely with my notion of 
“sport” than a bull-fight of the ordinary 
type. Nothing however will ever persuade 
a Spaniard of that. As a rule he is 
passionately fond of the corrida de toros—a 
more expensive amusement than ratting, 
which it rather resembles, for you cannot 
have a decent bull-fight under £400—and I 
have heard grave and reverend sefiors declare 
that it does not exercise any brutalizing 
effect on the national character. In this 
connection it is certainly only fair to re- 
mark that it was to the excessive tender- 
heartedness of the nation that the late terrible 
disaster may in no fanciful fashion be traced. 
The lozal authorities could not bear the idea 
of not allowing the inmates of the neighbour- 
ing convict prison to see the show. Like the 
butcher who said to his youthful offspring, 
“ Be a good boy, Billy, and you shall kill a 
lamb,” they distributed tickets for the bull- 
and horse-slaughter among the convicts as 
a reward for good conduct, and it was one 
of these disreputable aficionados who struck 
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‘a match and set fire to the wooden benches 


of the ring,—an expedient by which the whole 
of them succeeded, it is said, in making their 
escape. Some men wi// mix up business with 
their pleasures. 

Talking of Spain reminds one almost 
naturally of George Borrow, of whose 
works I see that a new and cheap issue 
is announced. They are to appear in 
half-crown volumes, and as the three 
volumes of the original edition of The Bible 
in Spain were offered to the public at 9s. 
each, the reduction is certainly a substantial 
one. I wonder whether it will popularize 
the author, for I cannot pretend to believe 
that he is popular now. No doubt he had 
his popularity to begin with. A copy of 
Lavengro now before me records the fact that 
in 1851 “The Bible in Spain ; or, The Journeys 
Adventures and Imprisonment of an English- 
man inan Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures 
in the Peninsula,” was already in its fourth 
edition. But then the mezzo cammin of this 
century was a time when there was perhaps 
more belief in the proselytizing power of the 
Bible Society than there is now; and Mr. 
George Borrow’s first book may have owed 
something of its original success to the pat- 
ronage of what is known with surely a slight 
touch of Pharisaism as “ the religious world.” 
[ do not, at any rate, understand his acquiring 
popularity as an author by any other than 
some such special and accidental means. Mr. 
Saintsbury made him, some time ago, the 
subject of an interesting and appreciative 
magazine-article ; and in nearly everything 
that he says of the peculiar charm of Borrow 
[ certainly concur. But then I fail to see 
where the attraction for that excellent but 
immovable fellow, the “general reader,” 
comes in. ‘The general reader likes—I have 
heard him say so—“‘to know what he is 
reading,’ and that is what I defy any reader 
of George Borrow to know from one page to 
another. This no doubt is his charm—for 
those who are charmed by it ; but then, how 
many matter-of-fact people there are upon 
whom it produces an exactly opposite effect. 
I don’t believe that since 7ristram Shandy 
there has ever been a book which sets all 
the obligations of coherence at more auda- 
cious defiance than Javengro. It is a 
continuous series of solutions of continuity ; 
and you may say generally of Borrow what 
Johnson said of Richardson, that if you read 
him for the story you would hang yourself. 
Yet no man tells a story better. He is 
always telling them from chapter to chapter, 
but they have seldom any connection with 
each other. And therein lies the stumbling 


block for the steadily plodding feet of the 
“general reader.” If however this worthy 
person has really become a Borrovian, and 
has acquired that peculiar relish for a unique 
literary delicacy which the Borrovian must 
possess, [ can only wish him good luck and 
more power to his critical elbow. Indeed 
the acquirement of this relish implies, I 
venture to think, something more than de- 
velopment of the critical faculty ; one might 
go so far as to say that it indicated the growth 
of a wider sympathy with, a deeper insight 
into, and a more humorous appreciation of 
human nature. For it is beyond question 
that the author of The Bible in Spain and 
Lavengro, curious as is his literary gift, is 
chiefly interesting to those who really * take 
to him” for his individuality. Anything 
more solitarily origina? than the nature of 
the man-——with its extraordinary amaigam 
of Protestant bigotry, philosophic rationalism, 
John Bull prejudices, cosmopolitan tnsou- 
ciance, love of learning, passion for pugilism, 
frank delight in vagabondage, natural zest 
for story-telling, and shrewd perception of 
character—it is impossible to imagine ; and 
with all this array of heterogeneous and 
contradictory qualities fused together by 
the quaintest, strangest, ‘“ unexpectedest ” 
humour, there is no wonder that the man 
just as much as, if not more, than the 
writer, should give perpetual fillips to the 
amused curiosity. His highest attraction is 
the genuineness of his eccentricity. He is 
never posing, whereas Sterne is seldom doing 
anything else. The delightful touch of 
insanity in his humour is real and not 
assumed, Most ple have met with 
“originals”’ of this kind in life as well as 
in books. Perhaps they are better to know 
in books than in life; but one is inclined 
to fancy that intercourse with George Borrow 
in the flesh would have been an inexhaust- 
ible source of intellectual amusement. 


The other Sunday, on a road crossing a 
suburban common, I was passed in less than 
half an hour by, I should think, at least 
fifty cyclists. That, like pansies, is “for 
thoughts.’’ For what we call “progress” 
is perhaps more instructively illustrated in 
these minor innovations upon our lives than 
in greater matters. Who would have be- 
lieved thirty years ago that such a future 
was in store for the old “ velocipede ’’—that 
respectable machine which did so much more 
justice to the second half of its derivation 
than the first? Who that at Blackheath in 
those days was privileged to see the veloci- 
pedist mingling on Easter Monday in that 
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lively cavalcade in which the palm (when the 
driver had no stick) was contended for by a 
crowd of baby-laden donkeys, not without 
dust and heat, could have believed that 
he would ever be a match for it with a 
fairly speedy ass? Firmly seated in a sort 
of arm-chair, itself weighing probably about 
a stone, and with a mass of machinery in 
and around him sufficient to set up in busi- 
ness a young locomotive steam engine, this 
pioneer of progress plodded bravely on, his 
knees mounting at each stroke to about the 
level of his chin, the dew of his anguish 
beading his furrowed brow, and his counten- 
ance wearing the joyous expression observ- 
able on the faces of those engaged in the 
not dissimilar exercise of climbing the 
treadmill? His friends, indulgently accom- 
modating their pace to his, walked by his 
side, encouraging him with their remarks. 
After about ten minutes of these violent 
gymnastics, the athlete usually began to 
show signs of that satiety which dogs the 
footsteps of all earthly pleasures, and at the 
conclusion of a quarter of an hour he gene- 
rally restored it to its enterprising proprietor, 
together with the modest fee charged for its 
use. The performance was an interesting 
one, but the general feeling of the spectators 
was for the most part closely akin to that 
attributed by the late Joseph Miller to the 
hirer of the sedan chair from which the 
bottom came out—namely, that were it not 
for the superior dignity of the conveyance, 
one might almost as well walk. What would 
the velocipedist of thirty years ago say if he 
had spent the intervening time in a certain 
hotlow in the Catskill Mountains, and, con- 
veyed by a friendly gnome, were suddenly 
to be set down rubbing his eyes on my 
suburban common? No doubt the bicycle, 
taking pace with pace, is an even greater 
improvement on its parent, the old hobby- 
horse, of which Lord Sherbrooke cherishes 
touching memories, than the tricycle is on 
the old velocipede. But then my supposed 
Rip Van Winkle would probably never have 
aspired to a two-wheeled machine ; and one 
may imagine his delight at seeing a three- 
wheeler on which a man can travel more 
expeditiously and with less fatigue than on 
foot. He will probably not dream of emu- 
lating the youths in knee-breeches and 
strange uniforms who speed past him at a 
racing, sometimes a too racing, pace : the ob- 
ject of his envy will be the middle-aged citizen 
bowling along, not indeed with such startling 
velocity, but still at a sufficiently brisk rate 
to leave a well-girt pedestrian hopelessly in 
the rear. And when he hears that yon cyclist, 


over whose head fifty summers have passed, 
—or would have passed if that season was 
of annual occurrence in this climate—can 
do his forty or fifty miles without serious 
difficulty, the awakened sleeper will regret 
bitterly—at least if he has slept to be as old 
as Mr. Joseph Jefferson looks in the third 
act of the drama with which his name 
is identified-—-that Progress has in this 
matter given him so long a start. But he 
might in that case console himself by reflect- 
ing that the element of dramatic surprise is 
added in his case to the discovery of changes 
which most of us, their unthinking con- 
temporaries, have as usual failed to appreciate 
in any adequate measure. For there has 
been no national phenomenon quite like the 
rise of cycling since the displacement of the 
stage coach by the railway train. Seen 
economically, it is a sort of miniature repro- 
duction of that mighty economic upheaval. 
It has created an immense industry, and 
given a new lease of commercial life to an 
ancient and declining manufacturing town ; 
and it has shed a wintry gleam of prosperity 
over hundreds of the fine old decaying inns 
which dot the now re-peopled posting roads 
of the United Kingdom. 


I suppose it is only natural to man, as soon 
as he gets hold of a new labour-saving or 
power-adding appliance, to see what use can 
be made of it for the destruction of his 
species. He is now busily engaged in trying 
to apply cycles to the purposes of warfare, 
with what results the opinion’ of experts 
appears as far as I can make out to be far 
from unanimous. But what is much worse 
than this attempt to press the harmless 
wheelman into the service of the soldier is 
the project recently started of turning the 
dog to military account. No doubt the idea 
has certain attractions of its own. The dog 
has the chief military virtues in the highest 
degree. In courage, in alertness, and in 
devotion he is the equal of the bravest of 
any brave band of fighting men that has 
ever won a place in history from the days of 
Leonidas to our own. But no one who 
knows the race can suppose, we should 
imagine, that the dog has any need to attest 
these faculties on the battle-field, and the 
inconsiderate promoters of this new project 
cannot have sufficiently considered the ques- 
tion whether we are justified in demoralizing 
the animal by compelling him to accept our 
imperfect standard of ethics. It is suffi- 
ciently discreditable to the human race that 
close intercourse with the dog through so 
many generations should have raised so little 
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their own standard of morality, but this is 
perhaps owing to the fact that it is only 
in comparatively recent times that the dog 
has been admitted to the place in society 
which is really his own. To many of their 
friends—I mean the friends of both parties 
—it gave an indescribable shock to dis- 
cover the attitude of our national poet 
towards the canine race, and to learn that 
the critic—I crave his pardon if I wrong 
him, but I think he was a German—who 
wagered with malicious triumph that no one 
could find a line complimentary to the dog 
throughout the whole of Shakespeare, got 
the better of the eager patriots by whom 
the bet was taken, and like Mr. Hannibal 
Chollop “realized the stakes.” So at least 
as the story runs was the decision of the 
umpire to whom the wager was referred— 
that arbiter being of opinion that Crab 
in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, is not so 
treated by his creator as to indicate any 
intention on the part of the latter to make 
amends for the many unsympathetic or 
opprobrious references to the dog which are 
scattered up and down the plays. Nor, I 
grieve to say, can I find any conclusive 
ground for contesting the decision. There 
is no doubt, I think, that the portrait of 
Launce’s dog is and is meant to be an un- 
favourable one; while on the other hand 
there is nothing to show—and a single touch 
from that master-hand could have done it— 
that Shakespeare was depicting merely an 
individual and not the typical dog. Nay, 
his master’s extravagances could not on 
any other hypothesis than that Crab is 
fairly representative of his species have been 
regarded either by the dramatist or his 
audiences as diverting. For instance, “I 
think ‘Crab’ my dog be the  sourest- 
natured dog that lives: my mother weeping, 
my father wailing, my sister crying, our 
maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, 
and all our house in a great perplexity, ‘yet 
did not this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear ; 
he is a stone, a very pibble-stone, and has 
no more pity in him than a dog.” And again 
at the close of Launce’s improvised dramatic 
rendering of the scene of parting—‘ Now 
come I to my sister; mark the moan she 
makes: now the dog at this time sheds not 
a tear, nor speaks a word.” It is evident 
that the fun here, such as it is, consists in 
Launce expecting or pretending to expect 
sympathy from an animal which was incapable 
—not individually but generically incapable 
of bestowing it. There would be no point 


in describing him as the “ sourest-natured 
dog that lives” if his heartless behaviour had 
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been really due to personal defects of char- 
acter. The melancholy inference is that 
Shakespeare himself regarded Crab’s in- 
difference to the lamentations of the house- 
hold as what was naturally to be expected 
from a dog under the circumstances ; whereas 
any body who knows and appreciates dog- 
nature at all will feel that if Crab did really 
bear himself as described—if he shed no 
(canine) tear, spake no word in that most 
expressive language of his race, if he left 
father, mother, and sister without any attempt 
at consolation, nay if a community of sorrow 
did not actually bring about an armistice 
between him and the cat, he must have been 
in very truth what his master only declared 
him to be in jest, “the sourest-natured dog 
that lives!” So again with Crab’s conduct 
in Silvia’s dining-chamber, which he had no 
sooner entered than he “steps me to her 
trencher, and steals her capon’s leg.” Here 
Launce is made to exclaim, “O, ’tis a foul 
thing when a cur cannot keep himself in all 
companies!” the suggestion evidently being 
that Proteus’s “clownish servant” is as comi- 
cally unreasonable in expecting honesty and 
good manners, as in looking for sympathy, 
from his dog. And though there is a touch 
of humorous pathos in what follows, “I 
have sat in the stocks for puddings he hath 
stolen, otherwise he had been executed. I 
have stood on the pillory for geese he hath 
killed, otherwise he had suffered for ’t,” 
yet here again the whole significance of the 
situation presupposes a conscienceless stolidity 
on the part of the dog. “Thou think’st not 
of this now ’’—as if any decent dog who had 
just stolen a fowl-bone at a house at which 
he was making a morning call would not 
have known perfectly well what his master 
was talking about, and been overwhelmed 
with shame and contrition at the recollection 
of his other offences. I am afraid we 
must admit that the virtues of the most 
virtuous of animals were unappreciated by 
the greatest of poets, and I think we may 
say further, that the general appreciation of 
these virtues is of very modern growth in- 
deed. The hunter knew them of old, and 
the shepherd, and it is a far cry to the day 
when the dying Argus licked the hand of 
the Wanderer returning in the twentieth 
year ; so that in one sense the love between 
dog and man may be said to be a reversion 
to primitive ways. But it is long also since 
the world ceased to be a world of shepherds 
and of hunters, and civilization had to endure 
for many a century before the present cordial 
relations were established between the two 
races. H. D. Trarit. 
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